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PREFACE 


GREEK ethics has been studied by generations of scholars, 


-and the broad outlines are by this time familiar ground. 


Perhaps it is only in details that our knowledge will be 
increased or corrected. The case is somewhat different 
with Greek morality. Many writers on the subject 


_ practically confine their attention to the works of 


philosophers. But this method of procedure will not 
always give the accepted ideals of a nation. Hints of the 
average moral level may be gleaned from philosophic 
works, but they need supplementing by a careful study of 
non-philosophic literature. This has been done with 
splendid diligence by L. Schmidt. In an introductory 
chapter he discusses with great acuteness the testimony 
of Greek writers to Greek morality, and the suppositions 
which must be granted before an inquiry into that 
morality becomes possible. I would add one word of 
warning. It is extremely difficult to form a correct idea 
of a people’s morality from its literature. A writer pre- 
supposes in his reader certain knowledge, sympathies, and 
modes of thought and feeling. How easy it is to be 
deceived on these points is familiar to every visitor to 
the Continent. Moreover, we have now descriptions of 
foreigners by authors of different nationalities. But there 


is no account of the Greeks by an outsider until Roman 
Vv 
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times. Herodotus and Xenophon, who lived for some 
time out of Greece, furnish us with an approach to a 
stranger's description, and rank accordingly among our 
most valuable authorities. The only evidence outside 
literature proper is afforded by the inscriptions, which are 
very useful to the historian of Greek religion. So the 
historian of Greek morality must take his authorities, both 
philosophic and non-philosophic, and not only pay atten- 
tion to their statements, but also try to infer the modes 
of thought and feeling they imply. This is a difficult 
task, and one in which approximate success only is 


possible. 
of procedure. 


Its justification is that there is no other method 


In the present essay I have tried to let the Greek 
writers speak for themselves, but the following modern 
authorities have been consulted. 


Adam, editions of Exthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, Protagoras, Republic; Gif- 
Jord Lectures asreported inthe press. 

Archer - Hind, editions of Phaedo, 
Limaeus. 

Becker Charscles. 

Burnet, edition of Aristotle’s Ezhecs. 

J. B. Bury History of Greece. 

R. G. Bury, edition of Phzlebus. 

L. Campbell Religion in Greek 
Literature. 

Coulanges La Cité Antique. 

Decharme Eurtpide et ’ Esprit de son 


Grant, edition of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Grote History of Greece. 

Harrison Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion. 

Holm History of Greece. 

Jackson, articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and the Journal of 
Philology. 

Janet Hestoive de la Science Politique. 

Lloyd Age of Pericles. 

Mahaffy Soctal Life in Greece. 

Rouse Greek Votive Offerings. 

L. Schmidt Z¢hzk der alten Griechen. 


4 Thédtre; Traditions Religieuses | Thomson Euripides and the Attic 


Dickinson Zhe Greek View of Life. 
E.E.G. Zhe Makers of Hellas. 
Gomperz Greek Thinkers (Eng. tr.). 


De chez les Gres. Orators. 
Denis Histoire des Théories et des Iddes | Verrall Euripides the Rationalist ; 
Morales dans 0 Antiquité. Four Plays of Euripides. 


Zeller History of Greek Philosophy 
(Eng. tr.). 
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Ritter and Preller’s Hzstoria Philosophiae Graecae has 
proved of some help, but nearly all the quotations cited in 
the notes are the result of a study of Greek literature under- 
taken for the purpose of the present essay. I have quoted 
from the Anthologia Graeca for elegiac fragments, and from 
Christ’s edition in the case of Pindar. Prof. Jackson has 
been followed for the sequence of the Platonic dialogues. 

I had hoped to add fairly complete indexes of passages 
dealing with moral questions from all the principal non- 
philosophic authors. Limits of space compel me to 
analyse only the three tragedians, who represent a most 
important period. This book is only a sketch, not a 
treatise. Many points I must reserve until I have an 
opportunity of publishing all my indexes; but I trust 
that I have selected vital principles which throw light 
upon the general aspects of Greek morality. 

I have to thank Prof. J. Welton, Mr. H. J. Wolsten- 
holme, Mr. H. P. Cooke, and Mr. F. G. Blandford, for 
kind help and general criticisms, and Mr. Leonard 
Whibley for criticisms of the second chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 
MORALITY AND RELIGION 


_IT is incorrect to limit “religion ” to cults and ritual. Greek The 
religion includes, besides these formal ceremonies, every religious to 
effort to apprehend that “power, not ourselves, which morality. 
makes for righteousness.” The recognition of this power 
is implied in the common speech, which designated it 
0 Geos, 76 Oetov. The moral ideals of a nation can never 
be understood unless an effort be made to see how they 
are connected with religious belief. 

The fear and awe of divine power, innate in the 
human heart, will keep a man in the path of order and 
discipline, when other motives are either misleading or 
ineffective. The will of God is only conceivable as an 
authority which cannot vary,' and from which there is no 

-appeal. But moral sanctions are essentially conservative ; 
the religious sanction is particularly so. It conserves 
what is good. It may also tend to conserve blemishes 
and imperfections. Hence crude and barbarous moral 
ideals, when regarded as the will of Heaven, are emended 
with great difficulty, and sometimes only after a social or 
political revolution. It may even happen that belief in 
religion decays in consequence. 

In the early Greek poets the gods reward the good Religious 
and punish the wicked. “Verily,” says the swineherd enone 
Eumaeus, “the happy gods love not wicked deeds, but the early 
honour justice and the righteous deeds of men.”? The Seek 
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dmis of the gods, man’s reverence for them, and their 
vengeance when the divine laws, @éusores, have been 
broken, is frequently mentioned in the Homeric poems.® 
Among the gods, Zeus, the father of gods and men, ruler 
in Olympus and ruler among men, is supreme and all- 
wise, apparently only limited in that he cannot undo the 
past.‘ He is the god of the oath; is angry at deceit ; 
does not help liars; helps the suppliant, and defends the 
laws of hospitality. In particular he is the guardian of 
Sinn, a word which even in Homer has, besides its 
narrower meaning, the wider one of fair dealing, good ~ 
custom, law and order, discipline.» Hesiod presents us 
with a very similar picture: according to him also the 
eye of Zeus spies out wrong and punishes the sinner 
against Sixn.° The few fragments which still remain of 
Archilochus, Semonides and Solon, with the poems of 
Theognis, prove that their conception did not materially 
differ from that of Homer.’ 
The gods The evidence is in fact conclusive that the early 
ae. oropey Greeks considered: the gods, especially Zeus, to be the 
law. guardians of the moral law. But they themselves are not 
bound by the law they enforce upon all men. Hermes 
instructed Autolycus in deceit; Helen’s sin was caused 
by Aphrodite ; Zeus is the dispenser of evil as well as 
of good; he deceives Agamemnon by a dream®; he is 
pitiless to men, although he himself did beget them.’ 
Nevertheless men are more to blame than the gods for 
the woes which they endure’® The Hesiodic Zeus 
devises “ baleful cares for men,” and laughs at the thought 
of the misery he will cause." Theognis tells us that a 
man does not become good or bad without divine aid. 
He cannot understand why Zeus should treat sinners and 
the righteous in exactly the same way.” In brief, the 
gods may do evil, and the fact has begun to perplex men 
and to require justification. 
It has become almost a commonplace to say that the 
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relation between a Greek and his god was a sort of 
commercial contract. “The weak spot of Greek religion 
as orthodoxy conceived it in the fifth century BC... . 
is do ut des.” “The whole relation between man and the 
gods is of the nature of a contract. . . . The conception 
is legal, not moral nor spiritual; it has nothing to do 
with what we call sin and conscience.” Now this 
commercial view of religion certainly existed, but it was 
not the only view of religion common among the Greeks. 
Plato in the Euthyphro gives four other definitions of 
piety besides this. In early times at least, the dominant 
religious thought is the working of an invisible justice in 
the affairs of men. This idea has been amply illustrated 
already, and before proceeding I will give some passages 
bearing upon the other aspect. 

Phoenix says to Achilles that the gods may be 
appeased by sacrifice and prayer.'’* - “Gifts persuade 
gods,” says Hesiod. In Euripides we find the remark, “ It is 
a proverb that gifts persuade even gods.”"» Yet Socrates 
declared (and here I would remark that since the object 
of the Memorabilia is to prove the orthodoxy of Socrates, 
any teaching in it cannot have been very obnoxious to 
the Athenians) that sacrifice ought to be according to 
one’s means, and that the gods are best pleased with 
gifts from the pious.® The fifth definition of piety in 
Euthyphro makes it equivalent to éusropicyn. This 
certainly implies that the view was not uncommon in 
Plato’s time. But it does not appear that it often 
resulted in a readiness to commit sin because it is easily 
atoned for by sacrifice. The only approach to this 
attitude of mind is to be found in the doings of certain 
degraded Orphics who, Plato tells us, were ready to purge 
away the sins of men or cities.” Plato distinctly states 
in the Laws that there were few who thought that the 
gods could be bought off.® We have other evidence of 
the rarity of the immoral aspect of do ut des. The whole 
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tone of the inscriptions to Greek votive offerings down to 
400 BC. is utterly opposed to it.’ 

But to return. We have seen that the early Greeks 
believed in gods who sanctioned morality without being 
themselves subject to its laws. As was not unnatural 
they usually assign these attributes to the supreme god 
Zeus, author of the weal and woe of humankind, who 
rewards the righteous and punishes the guilty. But 
already men have begun to wonder why the unrighteous 
sometimes flourish while the just suffer. 

Such I take to have been the Greek view down to the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. But during this century 
occurs the rise of philosophy and of mysticism. 

The fragments of the philosophers from Thales to 
Heraclitus contain little about the gods, and this little 
throws doubt neither upon their existence nor upon their 
championship of morality.” But nevertheless the growth 
of philosophy involved a danger to the national faith. 
The dominion of the gods, if I may so term it, was 
gradually limited. Natural causes took the place of a 
first cause. Scepticism followed as a matter of course, 
though we do not meet it until the middle of the fifth 
century. 

But criticism was at work in another direction. 
During the latter half of the sixth century Xenophanes 
attacked Homer and Hesiod for imputing immoralities 
to the gods.” The perception that the gods ought not 
to commit sin resulted eventually in scepticism, but 
scepticism was not a necessary consequence. Xenophanes 
himself formulated what may be called a creed, to the 
effect that there is one God, greatest among gods and 
men, good and not evil, neither in body nor in mind 
resembling men, thinking throughout all his frame‘and 
ruling all things by his mind. Pythagoras, who was a 
contemporary of Xenophanes and deeply indebted to the 
Orphics, taught his brotherhood that the soul is immortal 


‘\ 
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and passes from body to body in a series of incarnations. 
The souls of men have been enclosed by the gods in 
bodies as in a tomb; the divine intention is that men 
should free themselves from this tomb, not by self- 
destruction, but by becoming like unto God.” The 
doctrines of Xenophanes and Pythagoras are thus 
mutually complementary. “God is good.” “God is 
not like man.” “Man must grow in the likeness of 
God.” The Homeric gods were not such as man ought 
to copy. | 

I must here digress to say a few words about 
the mysteries and the Greek views concerning im- 
mortality. 

Of Orphism and the mysteries I have not much to 
say, both because our knowledge is slight and also be- 
cause their connection with morality was neither wide nor 
close.” Doubtless they had their dark side.* It is 
insisted upon by Plato.” The importance of Orphism 
for our purpose is that by holding out the prospect of 
communion with the divine nature it gave men the hope 
of sharing the divine immortality. It bore fruit when 
purer conceptions of the nature of God had been reached 
by the more thoughtful minds of Greece. 

I must delay a little longer over the belief in im- 
mortality. The view of the earlier Greeks has been well 
put by Zeller. That the dead still continue to have 
some sort of existence was a current belief in Homeric 
times, which continued more or less throughout the 
course of Greek history. But the existence was one 
which inspired fear rather than hope. “ Hateful to me 
as the gates of Hades,” says Achilles.” Old men, remarks 
Cephalus in Plato’s Republic, begin to fear that the tales 
about the next world are true, although they have laughed 
at them hitherto.” In what sense, then, is the hope of 
immortality due to the Orphic mysteries? The life of 
the dead was, in the popular view, a shadowy, dream-like 
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existence, not worthy to be called “life” at all. But the 
Orphics held that by union with the deity man shared 
his immortality, which was a life worth living. To this 
hope we have references in the Hymn to Demeter, in 
Heraclitus, in Pindar, and in Sophocles.” The last 
reference is extremely interesting. Only the initiated, 
says the poet, live; others suffer manifold woes in the 
next world. In a subsequent chapter I shall have to say 
something about the influence ancestor-worship exercised 
upon family religion, and the morality which grew up 
under its sanction. 

Transmigration, a quite distinct idea, was probably 
Orphic also, and from Orphism found its way into the 
teaching of Pythagoras.” Pindar says that after three 
lives in either world free from unrighteousness, the good 
enjoy the life of bliss in the Islands of the Blest, an 
existence superior to the life in Hades! The doctrine 
of transmigration was carefully woven into his philosophic 
system by Plato, the only philosopher after Pythagoras 
who made any real ethical use of it, though it was 
accepted by Empedocles. 

By the end of the fifth century religious doubt, 
accentuated by the distress of the times, robbed the 
belief in an after-life of most of its moral value. The 
famous inscription on those who fell before Potidaea 
(432 BC.), “The aether received their souls, the earth 
their bodies,” * may perhaps be taken to imply a belief in 
immortality. With it may well be compared a remark of 
one of the characters of Euripides. “The mind of the 
dead lives not (ze. the dead cannot communicate directly 
with the living), but it has an immortal intelligence, falling 
into the immortal aether.”** But in the same poet we 
find the current views clearly reflected. These seem to 
have been :— 

I. Death may be life. We ought to lament at births 

and rejoice at funerals,™ 
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2. Death is annihilation.” 

3. It is a blessing if death be annihilation.” 

It is perhaps typical of current opinion that Antis- 
thenes laughed at an Orphic priest, who was enlarging 
upon the felicity of the initiated in another world, and 
retorted, “ Why don’t you die then?” *” 

Independent evidence is afforded by the sepulchral The monu- 
monuments. During the fourth century their character ™™* 
“undergoes a change such that it is impossible to see 
any religious meaning in the designs,’® in other words 
the living ceased to feel that the dead had any real 
connection with them. 

The epitaphs in the Axzhology tell the same tale. In The egi- 

the fifth century we find a simple, noble acceptance of a aehelngy. 
death which strikes every reader. The famous epitaph of 
Simonides is a good example.® But after the fifth 
century comes a change. There occurs much melancholy 
brooding over death. Men feel awe, and resignation 
even, in the face of it, but it is the resignation of despair. 
Yet the humbler folk had some belief in an after- 
life. I would lay no emphasis on the distress displayed 
at death by shipwreck. The instinctive wish to be buried 
on land might well survive even when its religious mean- 
ing had lost its virtue, just as the poor nowadays desire 
above all things to have a decent or even costly funeral. 
But we have an epitaph by Leonidas of Tarentum (circa 
270 B.C.), who was a poor man, leading a wandering life 
near his native city. In it a dead shepherd begs his 
fellows to honour his tomb with oblations of flowers and 
milk, and to let the sheep graze hard by to the music of 
pipes. “There are, there are returns for favours to the 
dead, even among those who have perished.” “ 

In brief, the hope of some sort of existence after death Summary. 
was rarely denied, but on the whole this existence was 
looked forward to with despair. The moral value of the 
belief was small. It nevertheless sometimes made men, 
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especially old men, uneasy because of the injustice they 
had committed. During the great period of Greek history 
death was accepted with a noble resignation ; afterwards 
sorrow and dread were the dominant thoughts with regard 
to it. Orphism introduced the idea of transmigration ; 
and, especially in the first half of the fifth century, 
inspired hopes of a future existence, which, in the case of 
noble minds, had a deep moral significance. But this was 
the exception. Ethics reflects current beliefs, and Plato 
was the only philosopher who made real use of the 
doctrines of immortality and transmigration. And Plato, 
be it remembered, is generally opposed to the current 
opinion of his time. Further, the desire of mystic union 
with the divine nature was opposed to the Greek love 
of moderation and fear of transcending human limita- 
tions. 

Xenophanes and Pythagoras were not, strictly speaking, 
philosophers, and it was philosophy which dealt the national 
religion its death-blow. It was not that philosophy 
definitely attacked the popular faith, for even Democritus 
may have taken part in the customary religious services.“ 
But the philosophers insisted, with ever-increasing force 
and clearness, upon the universality and fixity of natural 
law, and upon the sufficiency of secondary causes to 
explain the changes of phenomena. And in attacking 
one domain of the gods they were preparing the way for 
an attack upon the gods themselves. Other factors were 
wanting, but they came at length in the shape of national 
distress and increased disgust at the religious legends. It 
was the doctrine mdyta pei, the law of the universe as 
formulated by Heraclitus, which bred a scepticism that 
called in question the existence of the gods and the 
validity of the moral law. 

But for a time religion kept a firm hold upon men’s 
hearts. The Greek world passed through the trying 
crisis of the Persian Wars, and emerged victorious from 
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the struggle. There followed a period of prosperous 
expansion for Athens, at this time the centre of the 
intellectual life of the nation. How far religion steeled 

the hearts of the Athenians to fight the Persians at 
Marathon and Salamis, and how far the wonderful over- 

throw of their enemies deepened their religious feeling, 

it is of course impossible to determine. What we do 

know is that it was a profoundly religious age. Pindar, The 
Aeschylus and Sophocles have a deep and _ sincere soot 
belief in the gods and their providence, combined Greece. 
with the reverent desire to clear away or pass over in 
silence any legend that casts discredit upon them. 
Aeschylus is impressed with the working of an invisible 
justice in the affairs of men. Sophocles sees in the gods 
the guardians of the great unwritten laws of morality.” 

But the new religious tendency exhibited by Pythagoras 
rarely appears in these poets. Their faith is the national - 
faith, Herodotus also, the contemporary and friend of 
Sophocles, though not a particularly devout man, is in 
perfect accordance with traditional views. He believes in 
a providence which is envious and wont to check arrogance 
and excess, but he has no trace of the doctrine of 
opoiwats.® 
But during the second half of the fifth century came a Religion 

change, the extent of which may be estimated by the Gumng the 
, . pon- 
distressing doubt everywhere apparent in the plays of nesian 
Euripides, and by the significant omission of divine “* 
agency from the pages of Thucydides. A _ period of 
prosperity was followed by a period of trouble. The 
acquisition of empire by Athens had enlarged the experi- 
ences of her citizens and presented complex problems for 
solution. At the same time she could only justify that 
empire by the theory that might is right, and that Heaven 
favours the side with better resources. Then came the 
Peloponnesian War with its attendant horrors of party 
strife and plague. Savage instincts bequeathed by remote 
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ancestors revived from their dormant state to be guided 
by intellects developed by an advanced civilisation. Men 
ceased to believe in a providence that allowed such 
violations of natural justice. Thucydides deplores the 
decay of faith,“ and he is an authority sufficient to settle 
the matter without further witness. In moments of 
reaction proceedings for impiety were set on foot against 
prominent individuals. A law was passed during the 
ascendency of Pericles which threatened with impeach- 
ment whoever did not believe in the gods or taught 
astronomy, an eloquent witness to the effect of natural 
philosophy upon religion. Even though the prosecutions 
were sometimes mere pretexts for attacking obnoxious 
enemies, they prove that the public conscience was uneasy, 
and subject to sudden revulsions of feeling. 

The sophists were partly responsible for the growth of 
infidelity. Protagoras“ expressed it in what appears to 
have been a sort of professorial treatise, and was expelled 
from Athens for his pains, besides suffering the indignity 
of having his books publicly burnt. There is also on 
record a saying of Prodicus to the effect that men deified 
the powers of nature that are helpful to human life,“ while 
Thrasymachus denied the existence of a divine providence 
on the ground that the unrighteous are often un- 
punished.” But on the whole the sophists were not 
openly at variance with the established religion. The 
above is all that can be urged in proof of sophistic 
unbelief’ It seems likely that the sophists fell in with 
the mood of their audience, and ventured on just as much 
atheism as they saw was likely to please it. When it 
suited their convenience they were perfectly orthodox. 
The real cause of scepticism was the teaching of the 
philosophers, operating during a period of national dis- 
tress and unrest upon a people whose intellectual life 
had been widened by increased experience, by the en 
of democracy, and by the rise of the Athenian empire 
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One philosopher, however, must be noticed in passing, 
because of his influence on later philosophic religion. Y 
This is Anaxagoras, who taught that Mind turned Chaos 
into the Universe. — 

The attitude of thinking people towards the national 
faith is clearly reflected in the plays of Euripides; and 
while the common people, led by conservatives like 
Aristophanes, who would have put new wine into old 
bottles, retained the form of the old belief, the doubts of 
the few leavened the ideas of the many, and destroyed 
much if not all of the moral value they once possessed. 

It is difficult for a man to find moral support in religion 
when he sees that most of the great thinkers of his time 
have lost faith in it, even though he may not have the in- 
telligence to appreciate their doubts. The view of Euripides 
himself is probably that expressed in Her. Fur. 62, 
“Nothing of the divine is clear to men,’ ® but it matters 
little what the poet thought personally, for his characters 
certainly express views which met with sympathy from 
some at least among the audience. Whereas Pindar and 
Aeschylus had suppressed legends that imputed immorality 
to the gods, Euripides insists upon them, and draws the Euripides’ 
conclusion that if the gods do evil they are no gods at all. Jhelegends. 
No god can be evil; mortals must not say that a god 
tempts to sin; it is monstrous to suppose that the gods 
require from men a morality to which they do not conform 
themselves ; there are no gods at all, the only god is 
natural law, or perhaps the intelligence of human beings. 

A more dangerous scepticism is shown by the tyrant critias’ 
Critias, who was also a poet and composed a drama called oe ition, 
Sisyphus In ‘it he declared the laws were invented to 
check the violence which threatened the human race. 

But law can only touch offences which come to light. To 
deal with secret sins some “clever man” invented the 
myth of the gods, who see and know all, and deal with” 
such crimes as escape the law of the State. Not only 
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does this extract illustrate the spirit of the time, but it 
shows by implication how strong the beljef i 

justice must have been, an aspect of Greek religion which 
I hold was far more prominent than that of do ut des. 

It is plain that the national faith had lost its hold 
upon thinking men. Let us see what this implies. The 
chief sanction for moral conduct no longer influenced men. 
Utility, tradition, and State authority were the only moral 
supports. And the decay of religion meant decay of the 
authority of the State, with which belief in the State religion 
was in the closest connection."! It looked as though moral 
anarchy must ensue. How serious the crisis was may be 
judged from the fact that it resulted in the birth of 

Riseof _ philosophic ethics, the function of which has ever been to 

philosophic find a new moral sanction, in place of those principles of 
action which the advance of human intelligence and the 
shock of bitter experiences have shown to be inadequate. 
Philosophy must heal the wound that philosophy had 
inflicted. 

Religion But there is a brighter side to the question. The old 

purified. religion was dead, but its death is a landmark in the 
progress of thought. “If gods exist they are not evil.’- 
A new religion arose on this basis. For a time it could 
appeal only to the philosophic few, but it had a noble task 
in preparing the way for Christianity. 

Socrates The first attempt to harmonise the old and the 
new was made by Socrates. In times of doubt it is 
of great service to locate the difficulty, to know how 
far knowledge extends, and so limit the region of 
uncertainty. Socrates believed that much of the danger 

both of moral anarchy would disappear if the intellect were 

intellectual brought to bear upon moral questions. Accurate defini- 
tions of virtues and vices would clear the ground, and 
men would at least have a common basis upon which all 
were agreed. His inquiries led him to conclude that 
virtue is knowledge of the good in its various relations, 
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and that the good is simply that which is useful for man’s 
well-being. In other words, the ideals to which the 
Greeks had risen through centuries of development were 
given a new support independent of the divine sanction. - 
Socrates was the founder of utilitarianism. - 
But while he insisted upon the use of intelligence and and 

blamed those who asked the gods to decide what they "'°"- 
could decide for themselves,**= Socrates was a_ sincere 
believer in the existence of divine powers. Whether or 
not he was “orthodox” is an open question.* He at 
least advised men to worship after the manner of their 
country, and followed his own advice. But that he was 
profoundly religious is not denied even by those who 
have no sympathy with religion and grudge any admission 
of its power for good. The simple teleology © by which 
he proved the existence of the gods was nevertheless new 
in his day. How striking it must have been then may 
be understood when we reflect that even now men of 
powerful intellect are satisfied with proofs of the divine 
care which are no more elaborate. Socrates believed 
that the gods care for men, know their words, deeds, and 
secret thoughts, are present everywhere and make known 
by various means, such as divination, what it concerns 
men to know.56 Even the intellect, which Socrates 
valued so much as a guide to conduct, is a divine gift. 
But this intellect, although it can discover good means, 
cannot discover the supreme good. When pressed for an 
answer, Socrates can only say that the highest good for 
man is edmpagia5’ This is an identity which carries us 
no further. He refuses to define the term “good,” and Socrates’ 
shows temper to his questioners.** But although man is Npood.” 
ignorant, the gods know. Hence, when he prays a man 

/ should ask for good things and leave it to the gods to 
decide what is good in his own particular case.™ 

The gods are not only the guardians of men, but their 

lawgivers and rulers as well. If virtue viewed from the 
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point of view of the agent be knowledge, viewed objec- 
tively it is conformity with law. If Secasoovyn be codia, 
To Sixasov is 7d vopspov.” And among the laws to which 
man owes obedience are certain unwritten laws, declared 
binding not by men but by the gods, infringement of 
which brings without fail its appropriate punishment. 
Socrates mentions four of these laws." We must worship 
the gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay bene- 
factors. And that worship of the gods included not ritual 
only but the carrying out of their will may be inferred 
from the fact that Socrates calls his own mission a Aatpeia 
Geod. He even says that he is a helper of the god, that 
is, an instrument by which the divine will is accomplished. 

The doctrine of cpuoiwars had by this time become 
familiar to the Greek mind, union with a divinity being 
the essential idea of the mysteries. But in the mysteries 
it had an emotional rather than an ethical import. 
Socrates seems to have been the first to attempt to 
popularise the Pythagorean doctrine. The evidence is 
slight, but the Socratic teaching certainly held up the 
divine nature as a model for men to copy.” 

The creed of Socrates seems to have been :— 


I. There are gods. 

2. They care for men. 

3. They demand obedience to a moral code, which men 
instinctively recognise although they have not 
embodied it in their statutes. 

4. They are good, and man should imitate them. 


Socrates adhered to all that was good in the national 
faith, At the same time he submitted all ethical ques- 
tions to the test of reason.™ To show that these two 
attitudes of mind were not only not incompatible but 
even complementary was to have done good service. 

It may occasion some surprise, as it did even to 
Xenophon, that during an age when unbelief was common 
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a truly pious man was convicted of impiety. The con- 
demnation was not due toa revival of religious feeling. 
It was due to the instinctive dread of severing the 
national life from the institutions of the past, a dread 
which sprang out of the reaction from the horrors of the 
Peloponnesian War and its attendant miseries. There 
was no vital belief such as must have coloured the whole 
lives of men who could sympathise with an Aeschylus. 
But it became respectable to conform to the State religion. 
No unauthorised innovations were allowed.“ Socrates 
was a conformist, but it would be easy to persuade the 
ignorant portion of the dicastery that his “divine sign” 
was an offence against the law. Possibly this part of the 
charge did not catch many votes. Perhaps it was in- 
tended merely to supplement the accusation of corrupting 
the youth. 

This outward conformity continued down to the loss 
of Greek independence. So striking is it that some have 
supposed that a real revival of religious feeling took 
place It may be asked what reasons there are for 
denying this. In the first place customs and creeds 
often remain as empty forms, and are even insisted upon 
by public opinion, without influencing character to any 
appreciable extent. In the second place the gradual 
disappearance of religion from ethics is very significant. 


Was there 
a revival of 
religion ? 


But the best evidence, inasmuch as it is independent of Evidence of 


philosophy and quite unconscious, is given by the in- 
scriptions of votive offerings. It has recently been 
proved that during the fourth century the tone of these 
inscriptions gradually ceases to be laudatory of the god 
and becomes an encomium upon the giver. Statues begin 
to be honorific. The victors in the games no longer make 
their offerings from thankfulness of heart but regard them 
as a means of self-advertisement or glorification. 

In the eyes of Socrates at least the half of life was 
under the sway of religion. But his views do not seem 
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to have influenced any except his intimate circle of 
friends. Why the simple creed of Socrates did not win 
its way into the hearts of his contemporaries is difficult 
to explain. The truth, however, seems to be that while 
the Greeks still feared the gods, or at least felt uneasy 
and disinclined to neglect due ceremony, they had lost 
the spirit of sacrifice and devotion. The fourth century 
was at Athens an age of culture and self-development. 
Foreign affairs did not loom so large as before, but life 
within the city itself was rich and full. Party strife 
disappeared.” Men began to love comfort and _ ease. 
Such a society would not listen to a creed which set 
service to God above every other claim, and extolled 
contentment and few wants as the nearest approach to a 
divine life. Those who felt the religious impulse took 
refuge in the foreign worships which, with the permission 
of the State, were established in Athens and the Piraeus,® 
doubtless in order to minister to the needs of the many 
foreigners who dwelt in or visited Attica for trade 
purposes. 

Of the religious views of the minor Socratics we know 
very little. Probably the Cyrenaics were sceptics; one 
of them, Theodorus, was nicknamed the “atheist.” An 
interesting remark of Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic School, is to the effect that xara voyoy there are 
many gods, xara dvcw but one.” This is one of the 
first definite expressions of the monotheism which had 
long been implied in the popular use of o @eds, Td Oetov. 

It may be regarded as evidence of the religious _in- 
difference of the time that Plato insists so strongly upon 
the importance of a true conception of the gods. Perhaps 
the most attractive feature about Plato is the courageous 
way in which he upholds what is best in the old ideals, 
and refuses to give them up even when the struggle seems 
hopeless. Can philosophy prove that nothing exists? 
Granted, replies Plato, so far as this world is concerned, 
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but if nothing exists on earth, this is only a proof that 
there must be another world where existence is possible. 
In a similar way, perceiving clearly that the old faith no 
longer controlled the hearts of men, he yet refused to 
abandon religion, and proceeded to gather together all 
that was good in the religious aspiration of the past, 
including Orphism and the mysteries. This nucleus he 
expanded and shaped into consistency by the application 
of metaphysic and logic, fondly hoping that herein would 
be found an all-sufficient sanction for moral conduct. 
“ Plato found his escape from utilitarianism by identifying connected 
the source of morality with the source of existence ; his morality 
ethics are the outcome of his ontology. All things are ontology. 
good in so far as they are like the idea of the good ;/ 
therefore, to him that would be really good, knowledge 
of the idea is indispensable.” ” 

I give here a summary of Plato’s theology. There is Plato’s 
one eternal, never-changing God, who is good, not envious theology. 
as is generally supposed, and the source of all the goo 


in the universe teas” not of the evil. The _eternal 


are_immanent in “phenomena. Later, “Plato eababIy 
held that only approximation to this knowledge is 
possible, inasmuch as phenomena are but imitations of 
the ideas. The highest end of man is to become like 
God by a careful cultivation of the divine intelligence 
within him, which enables him to apprehend the ideas. 
The soul, which is sternal, passes_through_a_series_of 
‘incarnations, rising or falling in the scale of existence in 
proportion to its st success in controlling the ‘bodily desirés™ 
afd in developing. into pure e intelligence. on 
~ The theology of Plato had little in common with the 
popular faith. Its source is to be found in Xenophanes 
and Pythagoras rather than in Homer and Hesiod. The 
gods of the poets are severely criticised in the Repudiic and 
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the Zaws. But perhaps the most striking novelty in the 
Platonic system was his conception of the relationship of 
man to God. God is Truth and Beauty, and soa healthy 
soul must love him. And the word used by Plato to 
express this relationship, épws, is a very strong word, 
denoting sentimental and passionate attachment.” 

Upon this religion Plato bases his whole moral code. 
True virtue is the knowledge of the good, attainable only 
by a passionate devotion to what is divine. All other 
virtue, whether the result of utilitarianism or habituation, 
is unworthy of the name. Men who fight bravely because 
they are afraid of their comrades’ reproaches are courageous 
through cowardice.” 

The doctrine of transmigration helps to complete the 
Platonic conception of morality. The union of soul and 
body fills the former with passions and fears which 
hinder its search after God. To reach the object of his 
soul’s desire a man must free himself from the body and 
grow accustomed to dying daily.”® If he succeeds, his 
soul will return at death to the region of the ideas and be 
subject to no more incarnations. If he fail he will sink 
at his next birth to a lower grade in the ladder of life. 
But it is always in his power to rise, however low he may 
have fallen. Virtue, then, brings its own reward, and vice 
a natural and inevitable punishment. Plato is the only 
philosopher who uses the hope of immortality, vaguely held 
out to the Greek mind by the mysteries, as a practical 
incentive to virtue. Literature does not give us a shred 
of evidence that his teaching was taken to heart, but it 
was a great gain to have the idea clearly enunciated. 
There it was for any to use to whom it appealed, and in 
Christian soil the seed bore fruit. This is one out of 
many instances in which Plato anticipates the convictions 
of future ages. 

In this ethical scheme all sides of the human mind are 
taken into account; religion appeals to the intellect, the 
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moral sense, and the emotions. The imperfections in the 
national religion are avoided ; the successful endeavours 
of predecessors to attain the truth are embodied. But it 
could appeal to philosophers only. The common people 
would have none of it, and no one saw this more clearly 
than Plato himself. Natural aptitude and a long course 
of dialectic were necessary for the attainment of the 
knowledge of the good. So Plato admitted that there 
must be two kinds of virtue, philosophic and popular. 
The philosopher is to study the absolute good, and pro- 
duce an image of it in the souls of his unphilosophic 
fellowmen.” Purified myths and utilitarian motives must 
be the means employed. 

But this could only be achieved when rulers were 
philosophers of Plato’s own way of thinking, and he never 
saw his ideal realised. So in his old age the philosopher 
tried to find a basis for morality which should be inde- 
pendent of the theory of ideas, although the theory was 
doubtless as dear as ever to his heart. 

When Plato wrote the Republic he regarded virtue as 
knowledge—knowledge of the ideas. But in course of 
time he revised his theory, and despaired of knowing the 
ideas, being content perforce with an approximate 
knowledge attainable by a laborious study of natural 
kinds.” He was also compelled to abandon ideas of 
virtues and vices. Hence arose the necessity of a revised 
ethical theory. Not that he gave up his former theory, 
but he found that it could not be worked. The problem 
was to discover a devrepos mods. Virtue in the Laws is 
still a growing like God,” but Plato by this time saw no 
means of attaining to a knowledge of God except by 
patient deduction from the moral ideas of the wisest men 
and by divination.” Thus, whereas in the Republic he 
had neglected detailed legislation, in the Laws the 
greatest care is taken to find out the best enactments 
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into a consistent polity. Plato still believed that no 
man is evil voluntarily.” But in course of time he came 
to believe that the existence of the will (SovAnars) 
must also be accounted for, and he does so by declaring 
that the greatest ignorance is to hate that which appears 
good and to love that which appears bad,” while wisdom 
(fpovnots rather than codia) is a harmony of natural 
likes and dislikes with reason.” 

By research the few legislators, @Oeioi ruves,’ may 
approximate to a knowledge of the divine will. The 
citizens are to obey the laws imposed by the rulers, not 
mechanically, but by being convinced of their utility and 
necessity. Hence the preambles to the various enactments 
detailed in the Laws. But the chief impulse to right 
conduct is certainly the religious. Plato is careful to 
prove (1) the existence of the gods; (2) their care for 
men; (3) their assertion of the moral law.®? Religious 
observances are to be the chief occupation of the citizens 
throughout their lives. A sin against the laws is a sin 
against the gods.** Atheism and false notions about the 
gods are the source of all wickedness. Religion is to be 
public; private religions are forbidden. The law must 
be changed only with the consent of rulers, of the people, 
and of the gods, as expressed by the oracle. Only the 
good can please God. All the national religious impulses 
are enlisted in the service of morality. Daemons and 
heroes are to be reverenced and prayers offered to them, 
for they are our helpers and we are their property.” 

The importance attached by Plato to the oracle is very 
striking. Taken with the way in which he includes as 
much of the national faith as he consistently can in his 
ethical scheme, it certainly signifies that he had been 
forced by bitter experience to the conclusion that the 
popular religion, purified by a knowledge of God’s will, 
which the legislators acquire by careful observation and 
reason, was the only basis of morality possible at the 
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time. This I take to be strong evidence that religious 
faith was rapidly decaying during the latter years of 
Plato’s life. The other evidence that can be brought 
forward is the witness of votive inscriptions given above, 
and the tone of the references to religion in the orators.” Religion in 
With the fewest exceptions these express, not religious '¢ oto 
devotion, but a languid acquiescence in a conventional tional. 
belief. A man may deem it right to say a grace before 
his meals without in the least increasing his thankfulness 
for God’s gifts. Such is the spirit displayed in the orators, 
and Plato was convinced that society needed to have it 
replaced by deep and sincere religious feeling. But if 
religion provides the sanction for right conduct, it is ethical 
study, founded on rational observation, with occasional 
appeals to the oracle, that must discover what this right 
conduct is. Herein Plato shows himself a true Socratic, 
and does not essentially differ from his master. But 
Plato’s pupil Aristotle was less opposed to the spirit of 
the age, perhaps because he saw the failure of his teacher’s 
ethical endeavours, and made ethics independent of 
religious sanction. In doing so he was no doubt in- 
fluenced by his analytic turn of mind, which favoured the 
division of knowledge into separated groups. 

But before turning to Aristotle it is necessary to touch 
upon a very difficult point of Platonic theology. Ina 
passage of the Laws ® Plato speaks of an evil world-soul. The evil 
This, says Zeller,® contradicts the spirit of his whole ¥O!4-seu- 
theory. It is impossible to regard the words of Plato 
as simply metaphorical. They are far too definite and 
precise. Without attempting a solution I would point 
out that Plato uses the word yuy7, not voids or Beds. 
He does not therefore mean necessarily a personal 
devil. In the Introduction to his edition of the Phaedo™ 
Mr. Archer-Hind discusses various passages of the 
Philebus, Timaeus, Phaedrus, and Phaedo which are 
concerned with the nature of soul (yuy7). The difficulty 
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is this. In the PAz/ebus passions are attributed to soul, 
in the Phaedo to the body. In the Phaedrus and Phaedo 
all soul is immortal. In the Zémaeus Plato talks of 
“mortal soul.” Mr. Archer-Hind summarises his argu- 
ment thus—*“ All soul is simple, uniform, and indestruc- 
tible; but in connection with body it assumes certain 
phases which are temporary and exist only in relation to 
body.” I believe that a similar line of argument holds 
good in the case of the evil world-soul. Soul in con- 
junction with matter admits of modes of existence which 
are evil. Evil impulses, due to the conjunction of soul © 
and body, arise in man; why not in the world? The 
Platonic view of evil seems to have changed twice. First, 
evil is due to the ideas of evil; then it is a falling away 
from the perfect archetype inseparable from pluralisation ; 
lastly it is a necessary mode of soul’s existence when soul 
and body are conjoined. The difference between the 
second and third views is that in the former evil is negative, 
in the latter positive. This change is of great ethical 
significance. It shows a deepening of the sense of sin. 
The life of man is not merely development, but a struggle 
against an evil power. 

In ethical inquiries Plato was always careful to make 
it clear that although the end of human action is 
well-being, it lies in the apprehension of the divine nature 
rather than in happiness as ordinarily conceived. Virtue, 
indeed, brings well-being with it, but it must have its 
source in philosophic knowledge of the ideas. Utilitarian 
morality he treated with scorn, admitting its necessity, 
but protesting against it at the same time. Hence the 
influence of Plato in Christian times. Hence also the 
small influence his ethical speculation appears to have 
exercised upon his contemporaries. Perhaps it was 
because Aristotle saw this that he adapted his teaching 
more to the feelings of his audience. He always attached 
a high value to évdoéa, received opinions. Be this as it 
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may, Aristotle viewed conduct in the light of its influence 
upon human happiness. Happiness is harmonious develop- 
ment of a man’s powers in a suitable environment, and 
this development, he shows, can only be attained by the 
practice of virtue. 

In the Polztics™ religious institutions are assumed as 
a matter of course, but neither in the Po/ztics nor in the 
Ethics is religion made a moral sanction. Yet, since God is 
“thought thinking itself” (aru 1) vonats vonoews vonaoes),™ 
man ought, having the divine intelligence within him, to 
aspire after the divine life, and to partake of immortality 
so far as in him lies.“* Hence the philosophic life is the 
best. God attracts the universe to himself, «ive? as 
épwpevov.” This version of opoiwors is the only connection 
between Aristotelian ethics and theology. The motives 
of conduct are strictly ethical and not religious.~ In 
Aristotle there is no hope of immortality, and consequently 
a future life cannot be made an ethical end. Moreover, 
“the conception of Providence ... . finds no place in 
Aristotle,” * although the gods care for men in a general 
way. Not that Aristotle is averse to religion. The man 
who doubts whether he ought to love the gods he compares 
to one who doubts whether he ought to love his parents, 
or whether snow is white.®® The current opinion that 
there are gods is true, but the legends owe their origin 
to their utilitarian value. Zeller well sums up the atti- 
tude of Aristotle in the following words ® :—“ Aristotle’s 
philosophy thus stands in the loosest relation to positive 
religion. It takes advantage of its ideas as links of 
literary connection, but makes no further use of them. 
Just as little, however, does it desire to see religion 
purified or reformed ; on the contrary, it seems to accept 
its imperfections as something which could not possibly 
be otherwise. Each stands to the other in an attitude of 
essential indifference; philosophy goes its own way, with- 
out much troubling itself about religion, or fearing from 
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it any interruption in the prosecution of its own 
work.” 

The earlier successors of Aristotle seem to have followed 
closely in his footsteps. But Eudemus insisted upon the 
connection between human: action and the divine, even 
declaring that God gives some men a natural inclination 
to virtue, and that God is the ultimate source of all 
morality. Dicaearchus refused to believe in immortality, 
and Strato violently opposed the arguments of the Phaedo. 
Perhaps one may see here Stoic and Epicurean influences. 

In the Laws! Plato mentions a belief in the gods 
combined with a denial of their interference in the affairs 
of men. He adds that it was not shared by many. This 
is exactly the religious view of Epicurus. The saying 
that man is the inventor of his own gods is certainly true 
of this thinker. His physical theory, combined with a 
natural desire to account for the universal belief of men, 
required him to believe in anthropomorphic deities.) 
But he took as his ethical end drapaf€ia,’™ a freedom from 
all distress of mind. Now it is of the essence of religion 
that it requires certain duties to be performed, the omission 
of which brings punishment. Religion exercises discipline, 
and discipline is inseparable from mental tension and a 
certain degree of awe. Hence Epicurus, while assigning 
the usual attributes of immortality and happiness to his 
gods, denied that they interested themselves in human 
affairs. Such a belief, he insisted, was true piety. The 
common faith was productive of much cruelty, fear and 
misery." Only one thing could be worse than the usual 
religious belief, namely, a belief in fate.’ 

I shall leave this doctrine with a brief summary of 
what it implies. The fact that the Epicurean School was 
popular proves that men were weary of the struggle in 
the world between good and evil, and preferred to retreat 
from active life and shut their eyes to all that could 
distress them. The denial of any relations between men 
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and gods was not altogether an unhealthy sign. It 
argues disgust with the existing religious beliefs, and I 
have given several indications that those beliefs were 
really disgusting. Scepticism is to be preferred to 
superstition. One more proof of the degraded state of 
religion shall be given here. We find quoted in Athenaeus™™ 
an ode in honour of Demetrius, written on his return 
from Leucas and Corcyra. In it the gods are disparaged. 
“They either are not, or they care not for us. Thou art 
our god.” Perhaps the troublous times that followed 
the death of Alexander had something to do with the 
Epicurean denial of a providence. Disaster and sorrow 
lead many men to deny that the gods they have served 
exist at all, or at any rate that they interfere with the 
affairs of this world. 

The Stoics, instead of denying the truth of religion, 
tried to reform it. While the Epicurean discarded re- 
ligion for the harm it did, the Stoic accepted it for the 
blessings it could bestow. Their theology was lofty and 
pure, and had much in common with that of Plato. The 
Stoics believed in one God, whose various aspects were 
mind, fate, Zeus, etc. He is immortal, perfect and happy, 
and exercises providence over the world. He is not 
anthropomorphic. Every sin is an impiety towards God. 
They rejected the popular legends, but allegorised them 
for purposes of popular instruction. These legends, they 
thought, proved the existence of God and formed a barrier 
against violent passions.” Ina similar accordance with 
popular belief, they held that daemons, bound by a bond 
of sympathy, kept watch over the affairs of men. They 
had no hope of immortality, although they believed 
that in some cases the soul survived the body.’™ 

The end of man, said the Stoics, is to live in accordance 
with nature.” Here is duoiwous in another form, and the 
Stoic God is worthy of imitation. He is good; evil 
results from the foolishness of men.’ 
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The Stoic religion touched morality at yet another 
point. The hymn of Cleanthes is a song, not of prayer 
only, but of praise. The greatest privilege of men and of 
gods, says the psalmist, is to praise God. It is a common- 
place that this attitude of mind purifies the soul, raises 
the worshipper above the things of this world, and prepares 
him to do his duty with manliness and content. It is 
virtually equivalent to a religious sanction of morality. 
The popularity of the Stoic school proves that in spite of 
the superstition and indifference of the time, there was a 
considerable number of religious men. 

The above discussion has shown that the early Greeks 
had a religious faith which was a sanction of morality. 
They were also heirs to certain poetic legends purporting 
to describe the life of the gods. These legends ascribed 
to the gods acts which the development of morality 
condemned. At the time when this inconsistency was 
perceived arose the idea of opoiwors and the hope of 
immortality it implied. Accordingly noble minds tried 
to purify the legends; but the fault was inherent, and 
together with philosophy, which explained phenomena by 
natural causes, produced at the time of the disastrous 
Peloponnesian War scepticism with regard to the legendary 
tales, and finally doubts of the existence of the gods. 
But the State ritual continued, and the unintelligent still 
possessed a languid belief, but a belief robbed of its 
“content,” the lively realities of the legends. After 
Sophocles we find no lofty discussion of moral problems 
based upon the national sagas. So the religious impulse, 
ever imperious in its demands, found satisfaction in the 
case of the less intellectual in debasing superstitions. 

But morality had lost the sanction of religion. It was 
at this point that ethics arose, striving to give a new 
sanction to morality, and emphasising the happiness that 
right conduct brings with it. 

The following table gives in brief what I have tried 
to show in the preceding pages :— 
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(6) The 
philo- 
sophers. 


Implica- 
tions from 
the teach- 
ing of 

the philo- 
sophers. 
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I would lay stress upon the following points :— 


1. All philosophers from Socrates to the Stoics believed 
in the existence of deities. 

2. Declaring, with the exception of Epicurus, and 
possibly Socrates, that God is one, they did not 
deny the existence of subordinate divinities. 

There is scarcely a hint that monotheism was 
thought necessary for morality. 

3. None believed in the unworthy legends, but some of 
the most morally earnest wished to retain them in 
a purified form for purposes of popular instruction. 

4. Only Plato believed in immortality, and connected 
that belief with morals. 

5. Those who retained the legends as a basis of 
popular instruction taught the doctrine of opoiwacs, 
and also made use of the religious sanction as well 
as of the utilitarian. 

6. Socrates felt gpws towards noble souls, and Plato 
his pupil, to whom religion and philosophy were 
one, conceived of épws as the ideal relation between 
man and God. Aristotle believes that God moves 
the world “as a loved object inspires movement.” 
The notion was philosophic only. As a rule the 
relation of man to the gods was not a sentimental 
one." 


It may be inferred that among the common people 
belief in the gods did not die out. But this belief was 
robbed of its content. The legends had fallen into 
discredit. EExpurgation and allegory were tried, but are 
suicidal. Recollecting that Aristotle reflects the general 
opinion of his time, while Plato is usually opposed to it, 
we shall assume that philosophy with its doctrine of 
natural causes had almost destroyed the belief in a 
providence. There was no inspiring hope of a future life. 
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Men did right through custom, or through fear of punish- 
ment, unhappiness or dishonour in this world. 

The evidence from non-philosophic sources bears out 
these conclusions at every point. 

The work of ethics was to support morality when the 
religious sanction failed. In the following pages I hope 
to show that it did so in a very efficient manner. It 
pointed out to the more intellectual that there were other 
reasons besides the religious why men should be moral. 
The example of those who studied ethics, presumably the 
most highly gifted and intellectual, prevented complete 
moral decay, but not without a loss of the devotional 
instinct. Nevertheless, some philosophers were convinced 
that religion was necessary to enforce good conduct, for 
neither a nation nor a man can continue to succeed 
without devotion. In course of time this Platonic and 
Stoic view triumphed at the birth of Christianity, but 
too late to save the Greek nation. It was good that 
the imperfect religion of Hellas should be abandoned, but 
our gain was loss for the Greeks. They perished that 
we might live. 


Ethics and 
religion. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 


I APPEND a few passages from the comic poets which bear upon 
the attitude of the Athenians towards religion during the closing 
years of the fourth century. 


Sometimes unbelief or indifference is apparent. 


Td yap Tpépov pe ToT eyo Kpivw Gedy. 
MENANDER a@fud STOB. F/. lvi.}3. 


& peyiorn tov Geo 
viv ovo avaider’, ef Oedv xaXreiv oe Sei, 
def 5€ 1rd Kparovv yap viv vopiferar Deds. 
MENANDER afud STOB. F/. xxxii. 7. 


6 pev ’Erixappos rots Oeods eivar Aéyer 
> #7 . g ~ 4 ~ > , 
dvéuous, Bowp, ynv, jAtov, rip, aorépas, 
éy & trékaBov xpnoipovs elvac Oeors 
Tapyupiov nav Kal TO xpvoiov. 
MENANDER afud STOB. F/. xci. 29. 


‘¢ Believe in and worship God, but inquire not into His nature.” 
This implies belief, but belief which verges upon superstition. 


Gedv vopuite kai oéBov (yrer 8€ pq: 
mAreiov yap ovdeyv GAAO Tov Cyreiv exerts. 
eit éorw eit’ ovx eots py BovdAov pabeiy, 
e ” “A \ , rN 4 
ws dvra rovrov Kal mapovr’ ae oéBov. 
PHILEMON a@pud STOB. Eel. i. 1, 5. 
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ri éoriv 6 Oeds ov Gerdes oe pavOavew: 
doeBeis Tov ov DeXovra pavOdvew OérAwv. 


PHILEMON (Kock 166). 


Love is supreme even over Zeus. 


déorrow’, "Epwros ovdeéy ioyver rXéov, 

> oN 4 ~ A 3 e) “a A 
ovd avrés 6 Kparav Twv év ovpave Oewv 
Zevs, GAN éxeiv ravr avayxaceis sore’. 


MENANDER apud STOB, F/. Ixili. 21. 


The following imply disbelief in a divine providence. 


, ”~ ” IOr \ , 
mavoacGe vovy éxovres’ ovdey yap mXéov 
dvOpwmrivos vovs éotiv GAO THs Tdx7N, 
ei? éoti tovuro mvevpa Ociov etre vous. 
tour éori 7d KkuBepvev aravra Kal orpehov 

\ a € , > e N 
kat o@(ov, » mpdvora 8 4 Ovnry Kamvds 
kat pAjvados. metoOnre Kov pauper Ge pe- 
wav? soa voovpev 7} A€yopev 7 TpatTropev 
Tuxn “oriv, npets 8 eopev ervyeypappevor, 


Tbxn KuBepyg wavra, Tavtnv Kat ppévas 

Sef xat mpdvorav Thy Oedv KaXrety povny, 

ef py Tus GAXws ovdparw xalper Kevois. 
MENANDER afud STOB. Ecl. 1. vi. (v.) I a. 


” 3, ‘ 6 \ ” 3, 
ote, Tooavrny Tous Geovs aye oKXoArjv, 
4 X\ \ 3 QA > © ¢ 
dore TO Kaxdv Kat taya0dv Kal’ jpuepav 
VeMELY EKAOTY ; 
MENANDER (Kock 174). 


The last two have an Epicurean ring. 


(B 581) 


A a A > ? s A ? 
Tas av pev otv odceey (Bis 7) KUwv ; 
Sov yap eis Tovs duoroyoupéevors Oeods 
9 n 3 , 327 4 
doeBotvres ov Siddarw evdéws Sixny, 
tiv aieAovpov Bwpds emitpiveey av ; 
TIMOCLES afud ATHEN. vii. 300 (Kock 1). 
D 
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God requires a return for the blessings he gives. 


Tous evrvyourras exidares 
Sei (av favepay re tiv cow ri tow Oeov 
wouiv’ 6 yap Oeds Sedeoxes tayaba 
Gv pév weroinxey oierat yap Tiva 
éxew éavrg’ Tous aroxpurropevous Sé xai 
axpdrreay perpies pdoxovras, dxapiotous oper 
dveXevOipws te (evras exi xaipou Tivos 
AaBov ddeireP? Soa Scdwxes Ry xdAar 

ALEXIS afud ATHEN. ii. 40 (Kock 265). 


In the following there are signs of a nobler faith, God is 
good, and helps the righteous. He works silently. 


Gravre Saipwov avipt cuprapicraras 
evOis yevopevy, proraywyds tov Biov 
dyabds- xaxdv yap Saipov’ ov vopurréov 
elvac Biov BAdrrovta ypnorov. 
dravra & dyafev elvas rdv Oedv. 
MENANDER (Kock 550, 1). 


Grav te mparrys dowov, ayaPnv éArida 
mpdBarr\€ cavry, TOUTO ywdoKwv Gre 
roAuy Sixaig wai Oeds ovArAapBaver. 
MENANDER afud STOB. F7/. vii. 4. 


dmravra ovywv 6 beds eLepydferar. 
MENANDER a@fud SToB. Eel. 1. 1. 11. 


Superstition is rampant, but the poet condemns it. 


Avrovpel’ Gv mrdpy tis, dv ely KaKas 

dpyt(uel’, dv iy Tis evirrviov opddpa 

poBovpel’, dv yAadf dvaxpayy Sedoixaper. 
MENANDER afud SToB. Fi. xcviii. 8. 


dyaGdy ri pot yévosro, roAvrysor Beni 
brosovpevos Tov inavra yap ris Sefvas 
duBddos dirippn€’. B. eixdrws, & prrjvade, 
garpis yap hy, ov 58 puxpoAdyos ap’ ov Deru 
kawvas mplacbat, 

MENANDER a@fud CLEM. ALEX. Sé&. vil. 4. 24. 
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ovdels pe aperxes Tepirarav ew eds 
peta, ypads, ov” eis oixiav raped 
x,y A , \ , a ‘ 
ért rov gavidiov. Tov Sixacov Set Oeov 
otkot pevery o@(ovta Tors idpupevors. 
MENANDER afud CLEM. ALEX. Profr. vil. 75. 


Compare Theophrastus’ account of the Sencdalipwr (Char. xvi.). 


These passages seem to imply that the Athenians were not 
altogether without religious belief. But the general tone suggests 
belief with indifference, disbelief in Providence, a tendency to 
set material advantages before trust in God, and the presence of 
much superstition. There are no expressions of sturdy atheism. 
This is evidence in support of the view taken in the preceding 
chapter, for the combative spirit is only to be found in the 
presence of a living faith. The contrast with the faith of 
Aeschylus in a divine justice is very marked. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


I. OF course polytheism involves moral difficulties. What may please one 
god may displease another. See Plato Huthyphro 78. It is remarkable, 
however, that the Greeks, even their philosophers, felt little difficulty in 
accepting a plurality of gods, provided one was supreme. 


2. Od. xiv. 83 
ob pev oxérhua Epya Geol pdxapes giddéovcry, 
GNA Slxny rlover xal alowua Epy’ dvOpwrwy. 

3. e.g. Zi, xvi. 386 
Zevs, re 54 p Avdpecct xorecodpevos xaerhry, 
ot Bly ely dyopy oxodids xplywor Oémoras, 
éx dé dlxny éXdowor, Oey Sriv ovx ddéyorres. 

4. See Makers of Hellas, pp. 242-253. 

5. 22. iv. 1683 iv. 2353; Od. vi. 207; Ji. xvi. 386. 


6. Works and Days 267 
wavra ldaw Aws épOarpes xal rdvra vojoas 
kal vv 748’, al x’ €0éd\yo’, éwidépxera, obdé é AHOe 
olny dh xal ride Slxkyvy wbdus Evros dépyet. 


7. Archilochus /r. 84; /*. 101; Semonides fv. 1; Solon /. 12 ll. 17-36; 
Theognis ]. 171; 1. 377. 
8. 7. ii. 6. 


g. Od. xx. 201. 

Zed warep, o0 rts ceto Gedy drowrepos ANXos - 

' ox éXealpes Avdpas, éwrhy Sh yelvecs adréds. 

10. Od. i. 32 

&® wérot, olovy dh vu Oeods Bpdra alridwyras: 

cE juéwr ydp pact dx’ Eupevon, of dé xal atrol 

opjow dracbarlpow vrép ubpov Arye’ Exovor. 
11. Works and Days \l. 49 and 59. 


12, Theognis ll. 165, 166; 1. 377 
was 5% oev, Kpovlén, rodua vdos Avdpas ddcrpovs 
éy tairy polpy rév re Sixasoy Exe ; 
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NOTES 37 
13. Harrison Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion p. 3. Dickinson 
Greek View of Life p. 23. 


14. J1. ix. 499 
kal pev rovs Ovderar Kal evxwrps dyariot 
AoBFR re xvloy re waparpwric’ dvOpwrot 
Ncoduevor, Ste kev ris UwepBin Kal audprp. 


15. Hes. fr. 272 (Christ) 
dpa Oeods welOea, Sap’ aldolovs Bacdfas. 
Eurip. Jed. 964 
welfew S@pa Kal Deovs déyos. 


16, Xen. Mem, A iii. 3 évbustfe rods Oeods rais rapa Trav edoeBeordrwr 
riais wddurra xalpev. émrawérns 5° Fv nal rod &rous rovrou' 
Kaddivamy 8 Epdeav lép’ dbavdrowe Peoiat. 


17. See Decharme Cretzqgue des Traditions Religteuses chez les Grecs pp. 
207, 208. Plato Rep. 364-366. 


18. Laws 888 c. 
19. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings pp. 350, 351 


20. I quote the most pertinent. 

Thales, Diels, § 22 rdvra whihpy Oedv elvar. 

Anaximenes, Diels, § 7; Ritter and Preller 28 ’Avatipévns . . . dépa. .. 
Eon rhv apxnv eclvat, €& o3 . . . Oeovds xal Oeia ylvecOa. 

Heraclitus, Diels, fr. 30 xécpov, rdv adrdy dwrdvrwy, obre iris Seay -obre 
avOpwirwy érolncev. 

Jr. 67 6 Beds tuépn eddppdvn, xemudv Oépos, wédreuos elphyn, xdpos uuds, 
ddrAovobrat dé Exwowep <wip>. 

fr. 102 Te pev Beg nada wdvra nal dyadd Kal Slkaa, AvOpwra 52 & pev 
ddtxa vredhpacw & Sé Sleaca. 

Sr. 114 rpégpovras yap wdvres of dvOpwmecoe vduor bard évds rod Oelov. 

Jr. 119 RO0s dvOphwryp Saluwy. 

Sr. 78 00s yap dvOpireov pev odk Exer yvipas, Belov dé Exet. 


21. See Adam Gifford Lectures 2. _Xenophanes, Diels, fy. 11 xAéwrew 
porxevery re kai dA\AjAovS awrareverv. 


ir. 14 GN’ of Bporot Soxéovor yervaoOat Oeods, 
Thy operépny 8 écbira Exe pwvhy re Séuas re. 
Jr. 23 els Oebs, &v re Oeoiat xal dvOpwroiwt péyioros, 
obre Séuas Ovnrotow dpuolos ore vonua. 
Ir. 24 odNos 6pG, oddos 5é voet, odos 5é 7’ dxover. 
Jr. 26 alel 8 dv ratr@ pluver xivotpevos ovdév 
ovde perépxerGal puw ewirpéwmes Adore AAT. 
Ir. 34 kal 7d pev obv cades ot'ris dvhp yéver’ ob5é Tis Eorat 


eldws dui Oedv re kal dooa Aéyw wepl rdvrwr. 
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22. For Pythagoras see Zeller Pre-Socratic Philosophy i. pp. 486 foll. 

Ritter and Preller 90 éuolwors ro beg. 

Plato Cratylus 400 C \ cGua ofua 

Gorgias 493 4 

Plato Phaedo 628 (a) éy dpoupd doper ol AvOpwro. (5) rods Geods elyar 
hucy rovs éxipedoupévous kal Huas Trovs dvOpbrous év roy ernpdruv rots Geos elvat. 

Iambl. v. Pyth. 137 (Diels p. 293) dwavyra 80a wepl roi mpdrrew f ph 
mparreyw Stopl{ovew, éordxacra ris mpds Td Oeiow duinNlas, xal dpxh abrn 
dort xal Blos daras curréraxra: wpds 7d dxodovOeiy Tye Oeg Kal 6 Adyos obros 
ratrns éori ris gidocodlas, Sri yedotow rooiocw AvOpwros ENrobdy roller 
fnroivres 7rd 8 4 wapd Tov Gedy, Kal Sunov, Gowep avy ef mis & 
Baorevonévy xupg trav rokiTay Tia Brapxoy Oeparetoy, duedhoas abrot rot 
wdvrwv Epxovros xal Baoidevovros. Tootrow yap oloyra: moeiy xal rods 
dvOpimrous. éwel yap fori re Oeds xal obros wdyrwr Kipros, Sely 82 wuoddynras 
wapa Tod xuplou rayabdy alreivy, wdvres Tre, obs per ay giddor cal ols ay 
xalpwot, robros didbacc rdyabd, xpds Sé obs évayriws Exovot, rdvayria, dior 
Sre ravra wpaxréov, ols ruyxdve. b Beds xalpwr. 

Iambl. vw. Pyth. 174 bre tolvuy dyvowwraroy mpds Thy Tis dixacoodwns 
xardoragw bwedduBavey elvar thy rav Oedy dpxhy, Avwhdy re dx’ éxelyns 
woktrelay kal wduous, Stxatocdyny re xal Ta Sixasa 5éOnxer. 


23. For Orphism see Gomperz Greek Thinkers vol. i. book 1, chap. 5. 
24. Harrison Prol. p. 518. 
25. Rep. 364 B. 
26. Pre-Soc. i. 67-75. 
27. Wl. ix. 312, 
28. Rep. 330 D. 
29. Hymn to Demeter |. 480; Heraclitus /r. 27 Diels; Pindar fy. 137 
Christ ; Sophocles fr. 753 ws rpis BBror 
xetvot Bporay, of ralra Sepxdévres ré\n 
pddwo’ és “Aidouy rotode yap pévow exer 


Shy tort, rots 5’ AdNdows wavr’ éxel xaxd. 
For family religion see Coulanges pp. 103-2I0. 


30. Zeller Pre-Soc. i. p. 70. 


31. O4. ii. 75 foll. 
Soo 5’ érédpacay éorpis 
éxarépwht pelvavres dwd wdpray ddixwy Exew 
yuxdy, Erechay Ards Oddy wapd Kpédvov 
ripow 0a paxdpwr 
vdoos weavldes 
adpas mepervéoioe KTH. 


32. Hicks and Hill 54 


aldhp pep povxas vredéyoaro, cwluara dé yAwy] 
tavée Tlorecdalas 5 dudl widas éd{vder]. 


NOTES 39 


33. Eur. Hel. 1014 6 vois 
Tay KarOavéyrwv $4 pev ob, ywodpnv 3 Exe 
abdvarov els dOdvarov alOép’ éurecdy. 

34. Eur. fr. 638 
rls 3° older el 7d fiv pév eos xardaveiy, 
7rd kaTrOavety Sé Say Kdrw voultera ; 

Jr. 449 expiy yap nds cl\doyor rotoupévous 
Tov divra Opnvely els 50” Epyerar xaxd, 
roy 8’ ad Oavdyra xal wrévwy reravuudvoy 
xalpovras etdnpoivras éxréurew Sduwv. 


35. Ad. 381 ovdéy éc8? 6 xarbavdy. 
36. Heracl. 592 et re Oh xdrw xOovds: 
eln ye pévror pndév. 
37. Diog. Laert. vi. 4. / 


38. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings p. 350. 
39. Anth, Pal. vii. 249 


& geiv’, dyyé\New Aaxedacuovlas Sri r7d€ 
kelueOa Trois xelvwv phage meObuevor. 


40. lbtd, 657 elot Oavbyrwy, 
eloly duoBaia dv POtudvas xdprres. 


41. Zeller Pre-Soc. ii. p. 290. 


42. For the ‘‘ unwritten laws” see Aut. 454; Oed. Tyr. 865; Ajax 1343. 
For Sophocles’ estimate of piety, PAzloct. 1440 
rovro 8 évvoeid’ bray 
wopOjjre yalay, evioeBety ra wpds Oeovs: 
ws r&d\d\a wavra devrep’ tyyetras warhp 
Lets’ ob yap etoéBaa surOvijoxe: Bporois: 
kav fGo., xhy Odvwow, odx dwddnuTat. 


43. For the religious views of the writers of the fifth century see Decharme 
Traditions chaps. iii. and iv. For Euripides see Verrall Hurépedes the 
Rationalist ; Decharme Kuripides et Esprit de son Thédtre ; Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf Herakles ; Thomson Luripides and the Attic Orators, The 
quotations and references in the last work are especially useful. An 
important work, which I had not seen when I wrote my pamphlet on 
Euripides, is the Euripides of Wilhelm Nestle. Holm (ii. 433) thinks that 
the Athenians of this period were attached to their religion, or at least had 
faith in the efficacy of their ceremonies, 


44. Thucyd. ii. 53 Oedv dé pdBos A dvOpwrwyv vémos ovdels dwreipye, rd pev 
xplvovres éy dpoly Kal céBew Kai ph éx rod wdvras dpav éy tow daonddv- 
pévous, Tay 8 duaprnudruv ovdels ddrliwy péxpe rod Slenv yevéoOa Brovs 
ay rhv ripwplay dyridoivat. 

For the view that the sophists were not generally antagonistic to religion - 
see Holm ii. p. 434. 
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45. Protagoras afud Diog. Laert. ix. 51 and Euseb. Pr. Zu. xiv. 3. 7 epi 
pev Gedy obk Exw 000 ws eloly 000’ ws ob« elaiy 068’ dwotol ries ldéay. odd 
yap Ta kwrUovra elddvac 4 7’ ddndérys wal Spaxds Gv 6 Blos rol dvOpunrov. 


46. Prodicus afud Sext. ad. Math. ix. 18 ‘‘4kov,” gnol, “nad cedhvny 
cal worapovs xal xptwas xal xaddd\ov wdvta rad wedoivra rdv Blov hudw ol 
wadraol Oeods dvducay da Thy ax’ airav wpdé\ccay, xabdrep Alytrrio roy 
Nei\ov,” xal da robro rév pev prov Arunrpay vomcbnva, roy dé olvoy 
Acévucoy xri. 

Themist. Or. 30 p. 422 Dind. lepovpylay wacay dvdpwrwy xal puorhpa 
Kal wavryipes xal rederds Tay yewpylas xaha@y étdwre, voulfwy nal Gedp 
Evvaay évreidey els dvOpwrous Oey xal racay ebodBeay. 


47. Thrasymachus apud Herm. on Pl. Phaedrus 239, Diels p. 544 ol Geol 
obx épGor ra dvOpiwrwa’ ob yap ay rd péyworroy trav dv dvOpwmras dyaday 
wapetsov, thy dixacootvny. dpduev yap rods dvOpwrous rabry uh xpwpevous. 


48. Her. Fur. 62 
ws obdéy drOpwroe tay Oelwy cadés. 


49. fr. 292 Nauck 
el Deol re Spworw aloxpdy, ovx elolv Geol. 


Iph. Taur. 391 
ovddva yap oluac Sarudvwv elvar Kaxdy. 


Lon 442 was oby Sixacov rods vduous tas Bporots 
ypdyavras avrovs dvoulay dddtoxdver ; 
fr. 286 gnalvy ris elvar Sir’ év otpavy Geors ; 


ovx eloly, ovx elo’, ef ris dvOpirwv Oéra 
Bh Te waraly pHpos Oy xphocba Adyy. 
Tr. 886 Zets, elr’ dvdyxn ddceos elre vols Bporay. 


50. Diels p. §71; Nauck p. 771 
hv xpbvos, 81’ hv Araxros dvOpHrwv Bios, 


87’ obdev GOdov obre Tots écOdotcw Fy 
otr’ ad xédaopa rots Kaxots éylyvero. 
kdwreerd por Soxodow AvOpwroe vduous 
Géa8a KoNacrds, Iva Sixn rUpavvos j 
<ouds drdyrwy> rhv 0 BBpw SobrAny exr 
éfnmoGbro 8 ef ris etapuaprdvor. 

rear’ éredh raugparh perv ol vduor 
dmweipyov avrovs Erya uh mpdocew Bla, 
AdOpa 8 Emrpaccov, ryvixadrd mot dSoxet 
<rpirov> wuxvds Tis Kal copds yrwuny avip 
<OeG@y> Séos Ovnroiow étevpety, Saws 

eln re Seiwa Trois Kaxotot, xby Nd0pa 
wpdocwow } Néywow 4 ppovaol <ro. 


NOTES 41 


th Coulanges La Cité Antique pp. 141, 142. 
| 52. wpéAtwos and its cognates are mentioned more than eighty times in the 
Memorabilia, besides other words of similar meaning. 


53. Mem. Ai. 9 &gnm Se Setv, & ev paddyras roely Edwxay ol Deol, 
pavddver, & 5¢ wh SHra rots dvOphWwas éorl, weipacGar did payrixis wapa 
Tay OeGv wruvOdver Oa. 


54. Cf. Decharme 7raditions pp. 164, 165, and Gomperz ii. p. 85. 
Mem. A iii. 1 4 re yap Iv0la véup wbrews dvatpe? rowodvras evoeBus 
av woeiy, Lwxpdryns re olrw Krh. 


55. dem. A iv. Compare the Theseus of Euripides’ Supplzces 296, 594. 


56. Mem. A i. 19 Kal yap éwipeXeicOa Beods évduccey dvOpwrwv oly by 
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71. Plato Zheaetetus 176A, B GAN’ otf’ dwodécOa ra Kaxd Suvardy 
. . . Urevavrloy ydp re Te adyadp del elvac dvdyxn* ofr’ dv Geois aira 
LSpvcbu, Thy 8 Ovnrhy diow xal rbvde rdv rérov wepiwoder ef evdyxns. 51d 
cal weipacOas xph dvOdvie éxcice hetyeww bri raxuoTa. vyh be duolwois Deg 
xara, 7d Suvardy’ duolwors 8é Slxccovy xal Scrow pera pporfoews ~yevéoOa. 

Sympostum 211 E dp’ ole, Egy, gpaidov Blov yiyvecOa éxeice Brérovros 
avOpimrou Kal éxeivo, @ Sei, Oewudvou xal tuvdvros atry; f otk émcOupel, 
Edn, Ore evraida atrg povaxod yevioera, dpdyre @ dpardv rd xaddby, here 
olx eldwra dperijs, dre obx eldWr\ov édawrouévy, GAN adyO7, are rod 
adnGots éfarropuery ; 

Phaedo 828 els 3€ ye Oedy yévos uh Gidovod¢hoarr: kal wayrehds xabapy 
dmriéyri ob és dgixvetoOa . . . ol dp0Gs giAocogoivres dwéxovra Ti KaTd 
7d cipa ériOuudy amracdy xal xaprepoio. xal ob wapadidbacw adbrais abrovs, 
ob rt olxopOoplay re xal wevlay poBotpevar, Sowep ol woddol xal pitoxphparos * 
o0dé ad driulay re cal ddoglay poxOnplas Sedidres, Gowep of Pldapxol re xal 
Piréripot, Erecra adwéxovras a’riv. 

Timacus 29% dyabds hy, dyadG dé ovdels wept obdevds obdéwore eyylyveras 
POdv0s* rovrou & éxrds dv rdvra Sri pddwora yevéoOa éBovrAfOn wapardhove 
éauTy. 

Cf. also Rep. 377. For the doctrine of &pws, see Symp. 211 and Zeller 
Plato pp. 191-196; Gomperz ii. pp. 379-393. 

72. Archer-Hind Phaedo, Appendix I. 

73. Phaedo 644A; 66C. 

74. Rep. 500D. 

75. H. Jackson in Journal of Philology vol. xiii. on the 7imaeus. 


76. Laws 716C rls ofvy 3h wpatis pldAn Kal dxddovOos Geg; pla, Kal 
Eva Adyor Exovea dpxaiov, Gre TG pev dpuoly 7d Suoroy Syri perply Pldow dy 
ely, ra 8’ Aperpa obr’ ddAjrAats obre rots eupérpors. 6 Sh Oeds uly wdvruw 
xpnudruv pérpoy ay ely pddsora, cal mwodd padrov F wrod Tis, Bs hacw, 
dyOpwros. Tov ofy Ty TootTY rpogdr} yernodbuevoy els Stvapy Ore pddora 
cal avrdy Troolroy dvayKatoy ylyrerOa. Kal xard Tolrov Sh rév Adbyor 6 per 
owdpuv hudy Oe plros, Succos yap, 6 dé wh cddppwy dvduords re kal diddopos 
kai Gdcxos. 


77. Laws 951 B. 
78. Timaeus 86D xaxds yap éxwr ovdels. 


79. Laws 689A. Of course ‘‘will” is an inadequate translation of 
BovAnors, which Aristotle carefully distinguishes from mpoalpeois, Ethics 1111 b. 
But Plato seems to have partly realised the notion of “ will.” 


80. Laws 689 D. 
81. Laws 951 B. 


82. Laws 889 k-898c. The following passages are important : 
890A [hackdyrwy] elyat 7rd dSixacérarov 5 ri ris ay ving Bragdperos, S0ev 
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doéBeal te dvOpwros eumlrrover véus, ws ovx byrww Gedy olouvs 6 vouos wpog- 
Tarre dvavoeicbas dety, ordces re did Tatra, éAxdvrwy mwpds Tov Kara piow 
6pOdv Blov, 8s éore ry adnOelg xparobyra Sav trav Edrwv xal ph Sovrevovra 
érépoo. xard voor. 

885B Geods ipyovmeros elvac xara vduous oldels rwwrore offre Epyor dceBes 
elpydcaro éxww otre Aéyor ddijixey Avouov, GdXd ev b) Te TaY TpLay waoxuP, 
} rovro Srep elrov ovx tyyobmevos, 7d Setrepoy byras ob dpovtifew dyOpwrwy, 
} rplrov evrapapvOyrovus elvac Ovolas re kal evxais wapa’yevouévous. 


83. Laws 835 E. 


84. Laws 716A re [sc. TE Beg] 5 det Evvéwerac Slkyn Tov drokewouérwy 
Tov Gelov vduou tipwpds. Cf. 729 E foll. ; 8425 foll. 


85. Laws 890A, 909 B, 772C, D. For the worship of daemons and heroes 
see Zeller Plato p. 526 quotation, and Rouse Greek Votive Offerings p. 12. 
Laws Qo6A Edppayor 52 fuiy Geol re dua nal dalpoves, tucis 3 ad xripara 
Gedy xal dacudvwy. 


86. Laws 716 D. 


87. See Thomson Euripides and the Attic Orators pp. 38-44. I give here 
the passages which contain the noblest theology : 

Isocrates frag. iii. (a') 7 of AvOpwroa rére ylyvovrat Bedrlous, Srav deg 
mpocépxwvrat* Suorov d¢ Exover Geq 7d evepyerety xai ddnGeverv. 

Dem. Lept. § 126 ef yap & xara pndév’ Edrov Exovcs tpdwow Setga Sixacov 
Upas ddehécOa, rair’ éxi 7G ray Gedy dyduart woeiy Snrhoover, was gvK 
doeBécrarov Epyov xal dewdérarov mpdtover ; yo 

Aesch. against Tim. § 190 uh yap olecbe, & ’AOnvain, ras Tray dddenud-reov 
dpxas dwd Bedv, add’ odx bx’ dvOpiruv doedyelas ylyveoOa., 


88. Laws 896 D, E A. Gp’ of» 7rd pera rolro dpodoyey dvayxaioy, rar 
re ayaddv airlay elvac yuyhy cal ray xaxdv xal Kaddv cal aloxpav dixalwy 
Tre kat wdvrwv trav évayriwy, elwmep tOv wdvruv ye abrhy Ohcope airtlay; 
K. wis yap 03; A. puxdhv bh dtoxoicay xal evoixotcay dv drace rois rdvry 
xwoupévos uOv ob xal roy odpavdy dvdyxn dioxety ddvac; K. rl ph; A. play 
A wrelous; melous' éyw brép opyy dmroxpwotua. Svoly pew yé wou EXarrov 
pndev riO@puer, ris te evepyéridos xal ris rdvayria Suvapévns eLepydferGas 

See also 898 Cc, 904.4 and Xen. Cyvop. vi. i. 41. 


89. Plato p. 545. 

go. Archer-Hind Phaedo, Introd. § 4. 
gi. P. xxxvi. 

92. Arist. Fol, 1328 b. 

93. Meta. A 1074b. 


94. Ethics x. 1177b ob xph 5¢ xara rods wapawvoiyras dvyOpwrwa dpoveiv 
dvOpwrov byra obdé Ovynra Tov Ovnrévy, GAN ed’ Scov évddxerar dOavarifey 
cal wdyra moeiy mpds 7d Shy xara 7d kpdtictoy Tay év adr@. 

Here Aristotle is opposed to common Greek feeling. See quotations of 
Burnet, 27 Joc. 
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95. Meta. A 1072b xwvel ws épwpevor. 


96. The voids wonrixés is eternal, but the vous radyrixés is POaprés. Since 
both are necessary for conscious thought there are gaps in consciousness, that 
is, there is no personal immortality. See de Anima T 430a xwpiodels 5” éorl 
pbvov rovl? Srep éori, Kal rolro pbvoy aOdvarov xal dt8:ov. od uynuovetopev 
dé, Src otro péev drafés, 6 82 wadnyrixds voids POaprés, xal Avev rovrou 
otOev voel. 


97. Zeller Aristotle ii. p. 326. Ethics x. 1179 4. 
98. Zop. xi. 105 A. ; 
99. Zeller Avtstotle ii. p. 335. For Aristotle’s views on the legends see 


Meta. A 1074b 7d &5¢ Aowwda pudixds Fdn wpochnra: wpds Thy weiOw Tdy 
twoh\Giw Kal wpds rhy els rods vduous Kal 7d cuppépoy xpiow. 


100. Laws 888 c. 


101. The views of Epicurus about the gods are given in a letter of his 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius x. 123 rp@rov puéev roy Gedy Spov EpOaprov kal 
paxdproy voulfwy, ws  Kowh Tol Oeod vénots breypddn’ unbev utre ris apOap- 
olas ddXNébrpioy, whre Tis paxapiéryros dvolkeoy aitg@ mpbcamre* wav dé 7d 
guddrrew atrot Suvduevoy rhy pera apGapolas pwaxapéryra, mepl adrdv détase. 
Geol perv yap elolv. evapyhs yap abray éoriv 7) ywdors. olovs 5’ avrovs of bot 
voulfovow, ov elolv. ob yap puAdrrovow atrods olovs vootow. doeBiys dé 
ovx 6 Tovs Tiv Today Geods dvarpdy, GAN’ 6 rds TY wodddy Sdgas Oeois mpoc- 
drrwy. 124 ob yap mpodnpes eloly aN’ jbrodjyas Pevde’s al rv moddOv 
_bwép Gedy dwropdoes. EvOev al péyiorat BAdBas, atria: Tots Kaxots éx Peay 
érdyovrar’ kal wpédercn, Tots dyadois. 

bid. 139 7d paxdproy kal EpOaprov obre aird mpdyuara Exe. ore GdAyw 
mwapéxet, Gore obre dpyais ore xdpic. cuvdxerac’ ev dobevel yap wav 7d 
TOLOUTOY. 


102. lézd. 136. 


103. Lucretius i. 62-101. The last line sums up the thought of the 
passage : fantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


104. Diog. Laert. x. 134 xpetrrov qv 7d wept OeGy uiOw KataKxodovely 4 
TH Tov dvoxey eluappévy SovrAevev. 


105. Duris apud Athen. vi. 253 


®. 


® rot xparlorov wai Tloce:davos Geoi, 

Xatpe, Kadpodirns. 

Gro pev F uaxpay yap dréxorvrar Geol, 

h ovx Exovow Gra, 

H ovx eloly, 7) ob wrpocéxovow nuw ovdée by. 

gé dé wapévé’ dpaper, 

ob EdAwov ode NlOwov, GAN adnOwer. 

It is difficult to say which is the most striking feature of this passage, its 

impiety, flattery, or despair. For an estimate of the moral value of Greek 
religion at this time see Holm iv, p. 68. 
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. 106. Diog. Laert. vii. 135 & re elvar Gedy xal voty xal eluapyévny xal Ala, 
woddais Tre érépas dvouaclas wpocovouasecbar. 

lotd. 147 Oedv 8 elvar SGow adOdvaroy, oyixdy, rédecoy  voepdy ey 
eddatnovig, KaxoU wayrds dverldexrov, mpovonrixdy Kbcpou Te Kal roy dy xbopy’ 
wy elvac pévroe dvOpwripuoppov- elvac dé roy pev Snmovpydy roy Srwy xal 
Gerep warépa wdvyrwv xova@s re xal 7rd pépos atroi rd defxoy da wdyruv, 
8 modAXais mpooryoplas mpocovoydterba: xara ras duvdyes. Ala per ydp 
gact & by rd wdvra, Zia 8 xadofcr wap’ Scow rod Shy alribs dorw xrX. 

Stobaeus Eclogae ii. 216 dpéoxe: 5¢ xal way dudprnua doéBnua elvan. 7d 
yap wapa rhy BotdAnoly re wpdrrecOa rot Oeot doeBelas elvac rexurhpror. 


107. See Zeller Stotcs, Epicureans and Sceptics p. 343 


108. Diog. Laert. vii. 151 pact dé¢ elvac xal twas dalyovas, dvOpdrwy 
cupnmdbeay Exovras, érbwras rev dvOpwrelwy mpayydrwr' Kal fowas, Tas 
brodeAepévas Tay crovdalwy yuxds. For the Stoic view of immortality see 
Diog. Laert. vii. 156, 157. 


109. /bzd, 87 rédos elwe 7d dporoyoupeyws rH pice Shy, Swep éori Kar’ 
aperhy Shy. 

Lbid, 88 Sibwep ré\os ylverat 7d dxodovOws TH ptoe SH» Seep dori xar’ 
dperhy abrop xal xard Thy tev Shwv, obdév evepyotvras dy dararyopevew 


elwhev 6 vduos 6 Kowvds, Srep éorly 6 dpOds Abyos did wdvrwy épxdpevos, 6 
avros ev rg Act xadyyeudve rovrp ris Tay SyTwy Stoxhoews byri. 


110. Cleanthes agud Stobaeum £c/. i. p. 25 
ktiwr a0arvdrwv, rotuwyupe, waryxpares ale, 
Zed, picews dpynyé, vouov péra wdvra xuBepyiov, 
xaipe ot yap wdvrecot Oéus Ovyroict epocavddy. 
é€x col yap yévos eopév, Srov plunua Aaxdvres 
potvo, boa Swee re al Epwes Ovhr’ éwl yaiay: 
Te oe Kabuurhow KrX, 


ovdé re ylveras Epyor ext xOovl cot dSlxa, datpor, 
ore xar’ alOéproy Oetov wédov or’ évi wréyry, 
ary ombca pétover Kaxol oderéppow dyolats. 


vuvotvres TA od Epya Sinvexés, ws éwrédoixe 
Ovnrov ébvr’, émret ofre Bporois yépas Addo re petvor, 
ore Geois, # xowdy del vduov dy dSixy vpvely. 


111. See L. Schmidt Zrhzk i. p. 166. 
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CHAPTER II 
MORALITY IN SOCIETY 


To a Greek the most important society was undoubtedly 
the State. He regarded it as an institution for which 
man is naturally adapted.’ Loss of country was regarded 
as almost equivalent to loss of life. At Athens the death 
penalty could nearly always be avoided by voluntary banish- 
ment.? Citizenship was thus a privilege, and one which 
was jealously guarded from usurpation. Greeks as such 
had few rights. Theoretically they might be made slaves, 
and it was only with the growth of a more humane spirit 
that the practice became unusual, The Greek prisoners 
in the Sicilian War became the slaves of the Syracusans.° 
I can find no reprobation of this practice before Plato.‘ 
Socrates, at least, expresses no disapproval. By the time 
of Demosthenes So0dA00 and BdpBapoe are practically 
synonymous _ terms.° Metics (resident aliens) were 
debarred from citizenship, and had to be represented 
in the law courts by a patron.® 

It was in the city-state, strictly limited to male citizens 
of full age, that the most characteristic Greek virtues grew 
and flourished. It must be remembered that during the 
great age in Greece the State was more influential and 
considered more important than any other social institu- 
tion, even the family. Closely bound up with the State 
religion, its dictates had all the force of a religious 
sanction, until questioning minds, and the violence of the 
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Athenian empire, caused doubt as to the validity of State 
authority. Plato places the happiness of the State before 


- that of individuals’; and although Aristotle quarrels with 


Sixaogtyn, 
the State 
virtue. 


Draco’s 
code. 


this view,® it is plain that in his idea] State he never allows 
individual happiness to interfere with the public benefit. 
Both wish to further the general happiness of the citizens, 
although, as Zeller well puts it, Plato “demands that the 
individuals should seek their highest happiness in unselfish 
devotion.” ® 

The characteristic virtue of man’s relation to the State is 
dexatocvvn, “righteousness” or “justice.” Aixn, an older 
word, is righteousness viewed objectively but in the abstract; 
Sixatos is the adjective corresponding to both. I intend 
to base my discussion upon the history of these words. 

In Homer and Hesiod Sixn is opposed to Bia. It 
signifies good custom, discipline, or “law,” and its validity 
is derived from the gods. Even as early as this we may 
see that both the wide term “ righteousness ” and the narrow 
term “justice” are equivalents of Sinn, for Hesiod constantly 
uses it with reference to the verdicts of “ bribe-devouring 
princes,” while he calls men who neglect their parents 
xetpodixat, “making might their right.”"! To Hesiod 
dlen is a gift of Zeus, which differentiates men from beasts. 
Zeus is also its guardian. He blesses the man who 
observes justice and punishes the race of him who 
violates it.!? 

Between the age of Hesiod and the next age from 
which much literature survives occurred the codification of 
the law. At Athens this took place in 621. The moral 
results of this were very great. It at once drew a distinc- 


tion between legality and morality. The written law was 


severed from the unwritten law. Thus Sdn, or rather a 
large part of it, received a legal sanction, which is some- 
thing quite different from the sanctions of religion and 
custom. In time the relation between legality and 
morality called for an explanation. Of course men 
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perceived the distinction gradually, but the important 
point is that it had been definitely made. 
I think that the rise of a legal sanction was partly Alen in 
responsible for the independent position assumed by dinn Theognis ; 
in subsequent literature. The Hesiodic Zeus punishes clitus. 
violations of justice, but in later writers, although the 
religious sanction remains, dikn is its own avenger. 
Death, says Theognis, sometimes prevents justice from 
seizing the criminal.5 Heraclitus declares that Justice 
will arrest workers of, and witnesses to, lies. It is in 
Heraclitus that occurs the first mention which I can find 
of “law” (vouos) in the sénse of “constitution.” The 
discoverer of the fixed regularity of natural law declares 
that the State should “ fight for its law as for a wall.” 
But scarcely any attempt is made to separate clearly The nar. 
the broader and narrower senses of dé«n, which are almost rower and 
identical with “ morality ” and “legality.” All virtue, says senses not 
Theognis, is included in Sccavocvvn.® In the fragment carey 
of Heraclitus quoted above dden includes telling the guished. 
truth.” Aeschylus declares that honouring parents is a 
decree of Sixn® On the other hand, Pindar closely 
connects dixn with evvopia,® which Aristotle defines as 
“good discipline.” ® Aiden, in fact, is used indifferently 
with either the broad or the narrow meaning. The only 
hint at a conflict between the two that I can discover 
before Sophocles is in the Septem of Aeschylus.” There 
Eteocles is the defender of Sé«n, inasmuch as he is the 
defender of the State, while Polynices, the rebel, declares 
that dixn is fighting for him. It is in the Amtigone of The 
Sophocles that the contrast is first clearly made.” There Antigone. 
Creon is the champion of legality, “the written law,” while 

[ Antigone insists upon obeying “ morality,” the “ unwritten 
law” of the gods. The question is raised, when these 
laws clash, which is to be obeyed? The reply of Sophocles 
is “the unwritten law,” but it is obvious that no solution 
is satisfactory which does not explain the relations of the 
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one to the other, and why any law should be obeyed 
at all. 

There were not wanting those who declared that con- 
vention was the origin of all law, and that the latter had 
no sanction in nature. It was only to be expected that the 
fundamental doctrine of the atomists, “everything exists 
conventionally except atoms and the void,” * would be 
transferred to the region of ethics and politics. Those 
who took this view were doubtless encouraged by the 
half-understood distinction between legality and morality. 
Legality cannot but appear somewhat artificial, and it is 
to be noticed that the term contrasted with duces is vayos, 
the regular word for a legal enactment. 

_ Apparently it was Archelaus, a pupil of Gorgias, who 
first definitely propounded the proposition that 7d Sixacov 
was not natural, but merely conventional.* The doctrine 
took various forms, two of which have been preserved 
by Plato, who, in spite of the disgust he felt, has ex- 
pressed them with admirable candour. Thrasymachus, 
the sophist, holds that dscaroovyn is the interest of the 
stronger.” In other words, the strongest party in a State 
is the Government ; the Government passes laws in its 
own interest; it is d:casoovvn to keep the laws; hence 
Sixatoovvn is the interest of the stronger. In the Gorgias, 
Callicles puts forward with great clearness and force the 
following theory.” The weaker portion of the citizens 
in a State, who form the majority, pass laws to protect 
themselves from the stronger and more energetic spirits. 
By long and continuous education these strong characters 
have been led to believe that décety is a greater disgrace 
than décxeioGat. But this view is pure convention. The 
example of animals, as well as that of men in cities and 
races, proves that nature considers it décasov for the strong 
to rule, and accordingly déccezoOar is really more disgrace- 
ful than aésxetv. Although the theories of Thrasymachus 
and Callicles are not identical, for the one assumes the 
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powerful few to rule, the other the weak many, yet they 
agree in that they both assert might to be right. 

Be it observed that Plato is not stating mere theoretical 
speculation, but a wide-spread belief. Heraclitus had sung 
the praises of “King War.”?’ Plato himself says in the 
Gorgias that the view put forward by Callicles is what 
other people think but do not care to state openly.* 
We have also the witness of Thucydides. In the Funeral 
Speech, indeed, he makes Pericles praise the Athenians 
for their obedience to law, written and unwritten.” But 
in the famous Melian dialogue, the supposed occurrence 
of which was in 416, the Athenian envoys put forward 
the doctrine of “might is right” in the plainest and most 
brutal terms. Bury remarks that “this was a doctrine 
which it was Hellenic to follow, but barbarous to enunciate 
in all its nakedness; and in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the blockade no Athenian spokesmen would have 
uttered the undiplomatic crudities which Thucydides 
ascribes to them.”*®! The fact is that the Athenian 
empire presupposed the theory, however much the people 
shrank from confessing it openly. 

It cannot be denied that the danger was grave. A 
serious blow had been struck at political morality. The 
state of affairs was only aggravated by the fact that the 
theory “might is right” contained an element of truth, 
although it might well be asked, what is meant by 


“might”? When the furious passions aroused by the ; 


Peloponnesian War had subsided, law and order resamed 
their sway once more. The cause was partly the return 
of peace, and partly the good sense of the Athenian 
people. But much was also due to philosophic ethics, 
which found a reason for law that appealed to the intellect. 
To demand a reason was an Athenian characteristic, and 
the satisfaction of thoughtful minds produced by ethical 
study could not fail to have an effect lower down. | 


The evi- 
dence of 


Thucy- 
dides. The 


Melian 
dialogue. 


Philosophic 
ethics and 
‘* Might is 
Right.” 


Socrates’ solution of the difficulty was simple. Accord- Socrates. 
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ing to him what the law commands is right.22 Of Sixasoe 
are those who know what is lawful with respect to men. 
The laws, however, include not only the commands of 
men, but the unwritten commands of the gods, violation 
of which brings its own appropriate and natural punish- 
ment. Further than this Socrates did not go. Had he 
been pressed, I think he would have said that obedience 
to the law is useful to each individual. “ Break the law,” 
as he says in the C7zto, “and you wrong your mother, 
who gave you birth, reared and educated you, and allowed 
you a share in all the beautiful things she could.” ®8 And 
it must be remembered that in Socrates’ theology the 
gods also identified the lawful and the right, so that 
morality had a divine sanction.™ 
I cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences from 
Dr. Adam’s edition of the Crzto,™ which describe the 
Socratic position admirably. “It may appear strange 
that a man so prone to doubt and inquiry should have 
hesitated to call in question the authority of the laws ; 
but the fact is undeniable. . . . His whole life was dis- 
tinguished by absolute fidelity to the laws of his country ; 
. and now he consents to death rather than break 
them. . . . The generation before his birth appeared to 
him a kind of golden age, when the State flourished and 
the citizens were happy under the old unreflecting morality, 
where no right was known but that of law. ‘The limitation 
of Socrates’ genius appears here. Had he carried out 
his principles to their fullest logical development, he 
swould not have shrunk from submitting to the test of 
his dialectic the whole question of the validity and 
authority of law as a condition of the stability of social _, 
_ life; but to him it is almost an axiom that the law 
V should be obeyed.” 
To complete the picture we must add Socrates’ | 
thorough-going utilitarianism, and his belief in a religious ; 
sanction to morality. 
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In the eyes of Socrates, then, might is not right; right 
is the law, and obedience to the law is the will of the 
gods, and is also useful to man, the individual as well as 
the community. This is the old view, with the additional 
sanction of utilitarianism. 

I must here recapitulate what I have tried to make Summary. 
clear. Citizenship was the nursery of the Greek virtues, 
and in particular of decatocvvn, which means both “ justice ” 
and “righteousness.” Codification of the law helped to 
accentuate the difference. between these two ideas by 
distinguishing the written law (voyuos) from the unwritten. 
For a long time the distinction did not lead to any moral 
conflict. The Axtzgone of Sophocles is the first instance 
of a definite antagonism between the written and the 
unwritten law. Natural philosophy distinguished between 
vouos and ducts, and this distinction was transferred to 
ethical questions at a time when the decline of political 
morality had produced a general belief that only might 
is right. There was in consequence great danger of 
moral anarchy, because in the attack upon voyos there 
was a treacherous attack upon di«n. 

Socrates did somewhat to lessen the danger by in- 
sisting that all vowor, both those of men and those of 
the gods, ought to be obeyed, because such obedience is 
conducive to human happiness. 

Socrates’ vigorous championship of the old political 
morality on utilitarian grounds was not a complete answer 
to the difficulties of the time. However “useful” it may;* 
be as a general rule to yield implicit obedience to the 
‘laws from which a man derives birth, education, and all 
that makes life worth living, experience proves that laws 
‘may command what is distinctly not useful, as Socrates 
had been himself forced to admit in the case of election 
by lot. He was, in fact, guilty of a serious inconsistency, 
which was aggravated by the declaration that the true 
rulers are only those who know how to rule.®’ The 
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human intellect had reached a stage of development 
when it could only rest satisfied in an elucidation of 
the relation of legal to moral right; in other words, it 
was necessary to find out the meaning of “right” before 
a satisfactory theory of morals could be formulated. This 
was the task that fell to Plato. 

The precise statement of the problem at the beginning 
of the second book of the Republic shows that Plato was 
not blind to the partial truth that is involved in the 
theory “might is right.” But never for a moment would 
he admit that there could be any real discrepancy between 
what is right déces and what is right vou. Righteous- 
ness is better than unrighteousness.” Unrighteousness 
is the greatest of all evils.’ It is a disease of the soul. 
But the antithesis between two kinds of right was the 
result of the many bad forms of government in vogue, 
tyrannies of oligarchs, despots and despotic democracies. 
Politics must be. reformed, and legal right be assimilated 
to moral right. In the Flortlegium of Stobaeus occurs 
a fragment of Archytas the Pythagorean, who was a 
great friend of Plato, to the effect that “the law ought 
to follow nature.” * True righteousness is to be sought 
for in the perfect State, and in the citizen of the 
perfect State. A necessary corollary is that the State 
must assume supreme control over every department of 
human life. Philosophic ethics tried to lessen the 
antagonism of legality and morality by merging the latter 
in the former. But morality has first to determine what 
legality is. Care must be taken that the constitution be 
as perfect as possible. 

By means of his tripartite division of the State into 
guardians, auxiliaries and workmen, and of the soul into 
rational, courageous and appetitive parts, Plato concludes 
that Sccacocivn results, whether in a State or in an 
individual, when each part performs its own functions 
without interfering with those of the others.“’ Since this 
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limitation of each part to its proper function produces a 
harmonious co-operation of the whole, d:catoovvn is better 
than ddcxia, it is more shameful adecety than ddcxetc Oar ; 
. while might is right only in the sense that knowledge of 
' the avro dyadv gives the sole claim to rule. 

Plato does not appear to have essentially changed his 
view of dscatoovvn as he grew older. But by the time 
he wrote the Laws he had lost all hope of reaching the 
auto ayaOov. So the rulers of that dialogue are compelled 
to govern, not by a knowledge of the idea, but by prudent 
legislation and administration of the law. Hence the care 
which Plato desires to be devoted to the collection of good 
laws from all quarters, and hence their incorporation into 
the constitution. In other words, legal right is still the 
formal expression of, and guide to, moral right, but Plato 
sees that, in the absence of a knowledge of the ideas, 
complete correspondence is impossible.“ 

A heavy debt is due to Plato for being the first to 
attempt seriously a science of politics. He had had 
predecessors in Hippodamus of Miletus and Phaleas of 
Chalcedon, but it does not appear that the politics of 
these men had any philosophic basis. Plato would have 
merged all institutions in the State. He thus showed that 
he had caught the spirit which had animated the great 
age of Greece, and desired to perpetuate it by a radical 
reconstruction of city-life. But in founding his State upon 
a basis of metaphysics he attempted the impossible. 
There is no short cut to knowledge. The avrd dyaov 
can never be reached. Even an approximation thereto 
can only be attained by laborious classification and patient 
study. Plato tacitly confesses as much in the Zzmaeus 
and the Zaws. In the latter he abandons—with regret, it 
is true, and with the conviction that his old view, were it 
only possible, is still the better—the philosophic government 
hinted at in the Po/ztzcus and worked out in the Repudlie. 
The patient research declared necessary in the Laws was 
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attempted by Aristotle, who carefully investigated as 
many constitutions as he could before writing the Po/ztzcs. 
But the work is exceedingly slow, and even at the present 
day we have advanced but little toward the goal at which 
Plato aimed. | 


Aristotle’ ——A ristotle, too, identifies legality and morality. When 


they clash, as they must occasionally, owing to the 
necessary imperfection of human institutions, harmony ts 
restored by equity. While admitting a narrow meaning 
of Ssaacocuvn in the sense of (1) the distribution of State 
advantages and State property, and (2) the maintenance 
of equality in contracts, he affirms that Sccavoodvn and 
virtue are one and the same, the former being the latter 
regarded as duty towards others. Virtue being an essential 
condition of happiness, it is the function of the State to 
promote them both to the utmost. In demanding 
Suxatocvvn the State is affording the only means of 
attaining happiness. So the powers of the State must 
be comprehensive enough to effect this. A fixed con- 


_ dition of the will being necessary for virtuous conduct, 


mere knowledge will not make a man good. Habituation 
and strict discipline alone can insure the virtue of young 
people and of the many who listen not to honour but to 
fear.“* Hence the State is a necessary institution that 
only beasts or gods can do without. Aristotle leaves 
much to the individual and the family that Plato would 
have brought under State control, but he agrees with him 
in making the State responsible for the education of the 
young.® No doubt this view was suggested to both 
Plato and Aristotle by the actual practice of existing 
States, but it is nevertheless of great significance. 
Aristotle is usually at one with current Athenian feeling 
in ethical matters, and if he recommended State control 
of education it must be because the existing system 
was unsatisfactory. The education which was perfectly 
adequate in 500 B.C. to produce a splendid body of 
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citizens proved deficient two hundred years later. Whether 
daily life had changed much in the interval we have 
scarcely any means of judging, although it was probably 
more complex. But assuredly the intellectual horizon of the 
people had widened enormously. Questions which had 
then seemed simple now proved to be difficult in the 
extreme. Tradition was no longer blindly followed. 
Mental distress and perplexity appear to have been 
present everywhere. Hence the peculiar names which 
philosophers gave to the goods they most valued, dmd@eca, 
atapagia, thus clearly signifying the desire to escape from 
an unhappy state of mind. Hence also the peculiar 
doctrines of Epicureans and Stoics, since men at all times 
are prone either to drown their cares in the pursuit of 
pleasure or to shut their eyes to facts and try to assure 
themselves that pain is a thing indifferent. Quite a 
controversy has raged whether the Athens of 300 B.C. 
was or was not less moral than the Athens of one 
hundred or two hundred years before. Stated in this 
way the problem is, and must be, insoluble. It was not 
immorality which made the contrast between the two 

epochs so striking, but the incompatibility of old institu- — 
tions and an enlightened intelligence. Dissatisfaction, 
amounting at times almost to querulousness, is painfully 


_ obvious in the tendency to withdraw from the world met 


with in philosophy, in the sadness of Menander, who could 
cry out, “ How sweet is solitude,” “ and in the views concern- 
ing death about which I have spoken above. These morbid 
feelings naturally manifested themselves most in hours of 
relaxation, and this is surely one reason why Aristotle 
insists that the great object of education is to teach 
men to spend their leisure nobly.*’ No doubt Aristotle 
traced the rise of the prevailing mental dissatisfac- 
tion to its origin in the divergence between State 
and individual. For this reason he would have the 
State educate its citizens from the very first, in order 
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that constitution and national character might go hand 
in hand. 

It has often been remarked that although Aristotle 
declares monarchy to be the best form of government, 
he constructs his ideal State after the ordinary Greek 
plan, in apparent ignorance that the conquests of 
Alexander were destined to bring the city-state to a 
final close. But revolt from the idea of the city-state 
is clearly apparent in the minor Socratics and their 
descendants, the Stoics and Epicureans. The Socratic 
desire for independence, which is a transference of the 


Athenian democratic ideal to the domain of ethics, was 


pushed to extreme limits in all these schools, but in 
two different directions. The Cynic extolled freedom 
above all things, but could not conceive of freedom apart 
from law: Righteousness is to be preferred to kinship.“ 
But the wise man will not live according to the laws of 
the State, but according to the law of virtue.“ The only 
true citizenship is that of the world.“ The Cynics put 
their preaching into practice, so that Diogenes could say 
that he possessed no city, no home, no fatherland, that 
he was a beggar and a wanderer with only sufficient 
sustenance to last for the day.*’ The Stoics likewise 
declare that Szacocvvn is natural and not conventional.” 
They too desired to be citizens of the world. But 
nevertheless they felt that, since association with one’s 
fellow men is natural, and tends to the observance of law, 
the wise man will not shrink from the duties of citizen- 
ship.“ He will take part in city-life, legislation, and 
education. He will marry and beget children. He 
will die if necessary for his country. This inconsistency 
can only mean that the Stoics had an ideal too lofty for 
their own age, and were compelled to compromise, yet 
without abandoning their ideal. A similar compromise 
has already been noticed in the Laws of Plato. The 
work of both Cynics and Stoics was to set before the 
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eyes of men an ideal, which, although never realised, 
has gradually-led mankind to believe in the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

The Cyrenaics insisted upon independence no less 
than the Cynics.” They also called the world their 
fatherland. But their reasons were vastly different. 
The Cynic yearned after a better city. The Cyrenaic 
avoided politics because it interfered with the life of 
pleasure which he held to be the supreme good.” 
Pleasure is all in all. Righteousness (7d Sécacov), moral 
beauty and ugliness are conventional.” The wise man 
will take care not to violate the laws of the State or of 
society because of the penalties which such violation 
brings with it. He has no need of friends. Everything 
he does is for his own sake.” It is absurd for a man to 
die for his country.“ Why should he lose his wisdom 
because of others’ folly ? 

Epicurus declared that justice (Sseacocvyn) has no 
real existence.™ Justice is merely an agreement not 
to harm in return for freedom from harm. Since justice 
is a social compact, it will vary according to circumstances. 
The wise man will take no part in public life unless 
compelled to do so for his own safety. 

The ethical doctrines of Aristippus and Epicurus have 
one great merit. They are quite free from cant, and 
boldly state what many men have thought ‘and still 
think, although they are afraid to say so. But hedonism 
of this type can only be accepted as a creed by those 
who have no faith in the soundness of social institutions, 
The Epicurean submits to law because -he must.™ 
Noblesse oblige, esprit de corps, devotion to duty are to 
him meaningless phrases. He is discontented at the 
battle of life and would flee from it to the refuge of 
his drapafia, or drown his cares, like the Cyrenaic, in 
pleasurable indulgences. The existence of such an ethical 
system is further evidence that by the year 300 B.C. 
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there had grown up a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
the result of rapid intellectual advance amid institutions 
that could not keep pace therewith. The assertion of the 
individual’s self-sufficiency, his rights and responsibilities, 
was attained only by the payment of a heavy price. It 
was not achieved before faith in the virtue of patriotism 
ceased to be a power in the city-state. With the decay 
of this faith decayed also the virtues it had fostered. 
Greece died to bequeath an heirloom to her descendants 
among the nations. 

Individualism was at first a solvent rather than a 
creative power. “The age of Greek emancipation was 
innocent of any serious attempt to transfer its theories 
into the practice of social and political life... . At the 
same time it would be completely erroneous to conclude 
that ancient Radicalism was deficient on the side of 
intensity. The history of Cynicism will show us that 
there was no lack of persons ready to push their break 
with tradition to the extreme length of their serious 
convictions,. . . Still, generally speaking, philosophy may 
be said to have been a powerful intellectual fermentation - 
without directly becoming a factor in practical life.” © 
But nevertheless an ideal, although never realised, cannot 
fail to influence character and conduct. If a man 
sincerely believes that he can have no other object in 
life save his own pleasure, he certainly does not establish 
the same relation to his environment as the man who 
is inspired with the spirit of duty and devotion. It is 
indeed possible to possess a creed, to believe it sincerely, 
and yet be unwilling to make the sacrifices it demands. 
Nevertheless, such a creed will influence conduct, for it 
will affect the spirit in which such duties are performed 
as do not command the willing obedience of the agent. 
The Cynic and the Cyrenaic were nonconformists in 
word and deed. The Epicurean and Stoic were too 
often nonconformists in word and conformists in deed. ; 
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The majority may be regarded as happy in their environ- 
ment so long as the only opponents of the existing order | 
practise what they preach. Society is sound when only 
those rebel who have the courage of their convictions. 
But no society can last long when its members, or a 
majority of them, believe one thing and do another, 
whether the cause be love of ease, as with the Epi- 
cureans, or force of circumstances, as with the Stoics. 


Friendship was a relation which the Greeks always Friendship 
held in high honour. At the dawn of Greek literature among the 
we meet the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, and the 
determination of the Homeric hero, when he cannot die 
to save his friend, at least to die that he may avenge 
him. The Greeks were never tired of dwelling upon 
this picture of affection, and upon the love of another 
celebrated pair, Pylades and Orestes. The Pythagorean 
brotherhood not only gave conspicuous examples of 
devoted friendship, but emphasised by their manner of 
life the fact that friendship implies community and 
sacrifice. Hence the proverb xowa ra trav dirov. That 
man does not deserve to live, says Democritus, who does 
not possess one good friend.” 

A comparison of this noble estimate of friendship 
with its treatment in early philosophic ethics shows 
plainly that ethics may often lag behind the morality it 
seeks to explain, and that it is dangerous to attempt to 
estimate the latter from the former without taking into 
account non-philosophic literature. 

The utilitarian aspect of Socratic ethics may be in Socrates, 
part due to the selfish impulses which sprang up like 
weeds during the Peloponnesian War. At any rate, the 
distressing conditions of civil strife must have brought 
out more clearly than before the usefulness of friends in 
time of trouble. Socrates would have men take very 
much the same view of their friends as they do of their 
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other possessions.“ They ought to be careful to acquire 
and keep friends, to know their number and value, in the 
same way as they make an inventory of ordinary goods 
and chattels.” Even trees are cultivated for their fruit, 
and yet most men completely neglect their friends.” 
Surely this is not the ideal of friendship which is pre- 
sented by non-philosophic writers. Even when Socrates 
takes a nobler view, as for instance in his recommendation 
that a man should make himself as valuable to his friend 
as he can, the selfish reason is added “in order that his 
friends may not desert him.”” It was the utilitarianism 
of his ethics which led Socrates to acquiesce in the 


current Greek precept to do good to friends and evil to 


enemies.’”2. Plato, on the other hand, is convinced that to 
do evil is in all cases wrong.” And yet what a contrast 
there is between the theory of Socrates and his practice ! 
The preacher of consistency is here himself inconsistent. 
The idea that Socrates calculated how much benefit he 
obtained by a life of devotion to the education of his 
young compatriots is absurd. The fact is that he had 
attained in his life but not in his philosophy to that 
gidautia in the higher sense which is discussed with so 
much insight by Aristotle. Before leaving Socrates I 
should like to remark that he saw dimly the connection, 
which was quite plain to Aristotle, between friendship 
and political justice.“ He is accordingly very careful to 
point out the great advantage which accrues when friends 
work together in politics for the common good. From 
this we see also that Socrates was not blind to the mis- 
chief caused by the rivalry of demagogues. 

As far as can be judged from the slight extant evid- 
ence, Aristippus, the pupil of Socrates, carried his master’s 
utilitarian principles to their logical consequences. It is 
recorded that he believed that friendship exists by reason 
of its utility,’> while Theodorus held that the wise man, 
being self-sufficient, has no need of friends.” Antisthenes 
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does not appear to have dealt at length with the question 
of friendship, but there is extant a remark of his to the 
effect that “the good are friends,” ” which means probably 
not so much that friendship is based upon goodness, as 
that the Cynic wise men are, zfso facto, friends. 

Plato conceived the impulse to friendship to be épws, 
that attractive force which makes man yearn after the 
beautiful. Friendship as a relation he has discussed at 
length in the dialogue Lyszs. In the first part of this 
dialogue the pupil of Socrates repeats his master’s convic- 
tion that friendship depends upon usefulness, which is 
apparently identified with wisdom and goodness.= The 
discussion that follows seems to be directed to elucidating 
the different meanings of the word ¢iXos, which is some- 
times active, sometimes passive, and at other times both. 
The rest of the dialogue is occupied with discussing 
whether friendship exists between persons like and unlike, 
and so on. No definite conclusion is reached, although it 
is hinted that the solution may be found in the proposition 
that friendship depends upon goodness.” 

The reader of the Lyszs feels constrained to admit that 
the discussion had for Plato a dialectic rather than an 
ethical interest. He regarded the method as far more 
important than the matter. The argument is concerned 
too much with words, too little with facts. But the 
dialogue is truly Socratic in that it shows the necessity of 
forming clear concepts of common expressions, such ‘as 
“like,” “unlike,” “good,” “friend,” “to love.” It suggests 
problems without attempting to solve them. It breaks 
/ new ground, but is an admirable illustration of the fact 
| that philosophic ethics is not always a good test of the 
general level of morality. 

Aristotle’s account of friendship in the eighth and 
ninth books of the Ez#scs has aroused the sympathy and 
admiration of reader after reader. Zeller's words may be 
taken as typical. “So morally beautiful is the conception 
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of this relationship which we find here unfolded, so deep 
the feeling of its indispensableness, so pure and disinter- 
ested the character assigned to it, so kindly the disposition 
that is indicated, so profuse the wealth of refined and 
happy thoughts, that Aristotle could have left us no more 
splendid memorial of his own heart and character.” ® 
And it may be added that no surer proof could be found 
of the noble character of friendship as realised during the 
latter part of the fourth century. 

But it must not be too readily assumed that Aristotle’s 
beautiful description, as compared with the meagre account 
in the Memorabilia, represents a corresponding advance in 
current morality. That there was some advance seems 
certain. The weakening of the ties of country was com- 
pensated by a development of other relationships. “That 
the decline of Athens,” says Holm, “of which we hear so 
much, is little better than a fable, is also proved by a 
careful study of her domestic institutions as they appear, 
for instance, in Haussoullier’s, Foucart’s, and other writers’ 
works on the municipal life and religious associations of 
Attica, based on the orators, the inscriptions, and other 
sources.” *! The existence of these institutions, and their 
development during the fourth century, imply a fertile 
soil for the growth of friendship. The philosophic schools, 
also, must have furnished the conditions in which friend- 
ships are made and ripened. In modern days what 
friendships reach a higher ideal than those which spring 
up in the corporate life of our universities? But in spite 
of all this the advance exhibited by Aristotle is as much 
intellectual as moral. Aristotle had a clearer insight than 
his predecessors into the ethical problem, and more than 
all, set the great facts of human experience far above 
dialectical discussion about concepts, Perhaps no part of 
ancient ethics throws more light upon the tendencies of 
the day, or has suggested so many problems for subsequent 
thinkers to solve. 
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Aristotle attempts in the first place a solution of the 
problems put forward by Plato in the Lysés. By an 
analysis of ro g:Anrov he shows that there are three sorts 
of friendship, founded upon the good, the useful, and the 
pleasant respectively. Much of the difficulty encountered 
in the Lyszs is due to a failure to perceive that the verb 
girety and the noun ¢idnows (“to like” and “a liking ”) 
have a wider connotation than ¢idéa and ¢idos, which 
imply a mutual relationship.’ Aristotle adds a touch 
characteristic of the Greeks, who always attached import- 
ance to reputation (ofa), when he decides that the good- 
will of the friend must not be unperceived by the person 
to whom it is directed.“ May we say that the interrogative 
tone in which Aristotle introduces the question is a sign 
that even by this time it was possible to conceive of a 
friendship all the purer and nobler because felt by one 
only of the persons concerned? The justification of 
friendship is that it is natural, necessary, and morally 
beautiful («adov).® 

Aristotle’s view of friendship is marked by a breadth of 
mind which is remarkable in a Greek, and which is doubt- - 
less caused in part by the fact that it was not in his native 
city that he achieved his life’s work. Every association 
of human beings, every relation of life, those of sovereign 
to people, father to son, brother to brother, even that of 
fellow-voyagers, exhibits friendship in one or other of its 
many “analogous” forms, although in the highest sense 
it is only possible among good men who are on a footing 
of equality. Even among animals there is an analogous 
relationship. Burnet thinks that Aristotle conceived of a 
scale of friendship, beginning with the instinctive affection 
of, for example, mother and child, and gradually rising to 
the perfect relation between two good men which is based 
upon ¢dpovnacs, “or knowledge of the good for one’s own 
kind.” Aristotle, in fact, notices with great penetration 
that friendship has a most intimate connection with justice. 
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Where friendship exists justice has no work to do. A 

\ higher relation has taken the place of a lower.” I would 
venture to suggest that Aristotle was influenced, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, in forming this view by the decay of 
the city-state, and with it of that conception of rd Slxacov 
which the city-state fostered. Duties continued to be 
performed, but the motive was no longer the same. Men 
still believed in ro Sixasoy, but its sanction now was not 
the command of the State but ¢sAda. The change, how- 
ever was not yet complete; rather, it was only just 
beginning. But once clearly stated, the value of g:Ala 
as the guide of life gradually grew into a familiar 
notion, until it became the corner-stone of Christian 
ethics. 

The individualistic tendency, which owed its birth to 
Socrates, and was developed by the Cynics and Cyrenaics, 
has left its mark upon the ethics of Aristotle. Individ- 
ualism leads to an appreciation of man as man, and 
Aristotle clearly states that friendship can exist between 
any who are able to take part in laws and covenants.” 
Aristotle would doubtless have reconciled this statement 
with the declaration of the Po/ztzcs that barbarians are the 
natural slaves of the Greeks,” by denying that barbarians 
could take a share in laws and covenants, but he expressly 
says that Nature makes mistakes sometimes, and we may 
draw the conclusion that even among barbarians Aristotle 
admitted that there might be men “naturally” free. 
Further, although friendship is impossible between master 
and slave, gua slave, it may exist, says Aristotle, between 
master and slave, gua man.’ The whole discussion of 
this question, with its inconsistencies, and, I may almost 
say, unwilling concessions, is the sign of a mind in which 
the old and the new are in conflict, and is all the more 
significant on that very account. The birth of the idea 
of the universal brotherhood of man was not unaccom- Y 
panied by doubts and misgivings. This could not help 
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being so, since it meant the death of the city-state to 
which the heart of the Greek was so attached. 

The tendency towards individualism was also re- 
sponsible for Aristotle’s beautiful conception of friendship 
as an extension of the personality. The friend is “one 
soul dwelling in two bodies” ;* he is “another self.” 
Egoism and altruism here find reconciliation. The idea 
is not a mere fanciful conceit. It is a truth to which 
modern science and modern psychology bear ever- 
increasing testimony. 

The claims of the individual had also resulted in a 
readiness to admit that self-love was not in all cases to 
be condemned. The language of Plato implies that 
some men justified self-love as natural and, therefore, 
right.* And yet the extracts collected by Stobaeus show 
that the general conscience of the Greeks did not differ 
from that of other civilised peoples in its abhorrence of 
selfishness.» Even Plato knows of no other self-love 
than self-conceit. Aristotle solves the difficulty in a way 
which has ever since brought satisfaction to the minds of 
thinking men. Love of the higher self is commendable ; 
love of the lower self is to be condemned.” This teach- 
ing is in perfect harmony with the explanation of 
friendship as an enlargement of the self. 

Aristotle has given us the noblest description of 
friendship which has come down from pre-Christian times. 
He marks the highest point to which the Greek conscience 
attained. In his account we doubtless have what many 
of his contemporaries felt but could not express. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the benefit that resulted 
from the clear formulation of the highest thought of the 
time. It represents a landmark which cannot be effaced. 
Littera scripta manet. But the ideas which are seen 
germinating in Aristotle were slow to ripen. The truths 
already gained were slowly assimilated, until at last a 
fresh start was made with Christianity. 
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Post- Aristotelian philosophy added nothing of great 
value to Aristotle’s account of friendship, while it borrowed 
largely from it. The Stoics insist that friendship can 
exist only among wise men.” This may be Cynic teach- 
ing, but I think it doubtful. The source is more probably 
Aristotle’s view that the highest friendship is limited to 
good men who are in a position of equality. Diogenes 
Laertius relates that Zeno defined a friend as “another 
self.” This again is Aristotelian. In spite of the high 
value which the Epicureans placed upon friendship, they 
added nothing to the ethics of it. Epicurus declared it 
to be the most important condition of happiness, and 
prized it for the sense of security it affords.” A higher 
note is struck in the declaration that the wise man will 
die for his friend,’ but the context shows that it is meant 
to glorify the wise man and not to lay stress upon a duty 
of friendship. In brief, the value attached by this school 
to friendship, the form in which it was conceived, and the 
pains taken to reconcile it with individualism, show that 
the clear expression which Aristotle gave to the highest 
instincts of the Greeks was slowly producing its effect. 


Notwithstanding the narrow sphere to which the 
Greek limited his duties and responsibilities, here and 
there appear glimpses which show that even the claims of 
the brute creation were not always disregarded. The 
intimate relations between man and domesticated animals 
cannot but give rise to feelings of affection which are 
perhaps all the more tender because of the impassable 
barriers which limit the communications between the one 
and the other. The wild Polyphemus, belonging to a 
tribe that “knew not law,” has tender feelings towards 
his pet ram.” Even the man of the world, Odysseus, is 
moved to tears at his recognition by the dying hound 
Argus. But instances like these are rare, and are 
furthermore confined to relations between master and 
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domesticated animals. Respect for the animal as such, 
apart from sentimental considerations, was of slow growth, 
and never developed to any great extent. But the few 
scattered hints which occasionally occur deserve the most 
careful consideration. 

Respect for the claims of animals has been greatly 
diminished by ignorance, and by the necessity under 
which man lies of using flesh as food. Perhaps ignorance 
is the greater drawback. In recent years the immense 
progress made by zoology has been followed by the pre- 
vention by law of cruelty to animals, and by a literature, 
such as Kipling’s Jungle Book and the works of Seton- 
Thompson, in which the brutes are endowed with human 
characteristics without losing, as they do in fables, their 
brute nature. 

Greek philosophy partially broke down both barriers 
to sympathy with animals. The spread by the Pytha- 
goreans of the Orphic doctrine of transmigration made 
those who believed therein loth to touch animal food. 
That there resulted an increased kindness towards brutes 
might have been expected, and is conclusively proved by 
the well-known story about Pythagoras told by Xeno- 
phanes. The former passed by a man who was beating 
a dog, and told him to stop, because he recognised the 
voice of a dead friend. EEmpedocles considered it un- 
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hindered by 
two causes. 


Trans- 
migration 
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animals. 


righteous to destroy anything that had lifeinit. Euripides, 


in this as in other cases, seems to have been in advance 
of his age." Plato was enough of a Pythagorean to see 
one life pervading the kingdoms of men, brutes, and 
plants, but the importance he attached to mind, and his 
conviction that brutes were degraded human beings, 
account for the absence in his works of any sympathy 
with animals. But to judge from the history of post- 
Platonic philosophy, and from the biological portions of 
the 7imaeus,™ Plato began in earnest the study of animals 
and plants. This new tendency must have influenced 


The 
influence 
of natural 
science. 
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Xenocrates. Xenocrates, although he himself does not appear to have 


Theo- 
phrastus. 


specialised in biology, and in his case it was joined to a 
decided leaning towards Pythagoreanism. This philo- 
sopher asserted that even beasts partake of some instinct 
of the divine nature.” Diogenes Laertius relates of him 
that once a sparrow, chased by a hawk, took refuge in 
the folds of his garment. The philosopher stroked it, and 
afterwards let it go free with the remark, “One must not 
give up the suppliant.”’* Theophrastus was as zealous 
a student of botany and zoology as his teacher, and his 
philosophic views were greatly influenced by the result of 
his researches. He cannot see any difference, except in 
degree, between the souls of animals and the lower powers 
of the human soul. Since beasts are akin to man, 
man ought not to kill them even for food, except when 
absolutely necessary. The animals possess rights “ which 
forbid us forcibly to rob them of life.” But the Stoics, 
who did not care for biology, refused to recognise that 
animals have any claim upon man," as did also 
Epicurus.'” 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


1. Aristotle Fol. 1253a dvOpwros pices wodurixdy S@or. 
2. Kennedy, translation of Demosthenes’ Leftznes etc. p. 345. 


3. Thuc. vii. 87 wdhy ’AOnvalwy xal ef rwes Texedwwrav 4 “Iradkwwrov 
Evveotpdrevoay, rods dAdous dxédovro, Holm ii. 479 does not mention this 
distinction. 


4. Plato Fep. 46983. In the Mem. A ii. 15 it is agreed that édy mis 
orparrpyds alpeBels Adixéy te xat éxOpday widrw éetavdparodlenra: his action is 
righteous. 


5. Demosthenes agaznst Midias § 48. Nevertheless any one usurping 
citizen rights was upon conviction sold as aslave. Kennedy /oc. cet. 


6. For the resident aliens see the very clear account in Kennedy, of. céz?. 
Pp. 251-254. 

7. Plato Rep. 420 B, C. 

8. Arist. Pol. 1264 b. 

9. Zeller Avzstotle ii. 225. 

10. Homer JZ. xvi. 386; Hesiod Works 275-285. 


11. Hesiod Works 187 


oxérrr01, ode Oedy Sriv elddbres’ ovdé Kew ol ye 
ynpavrecot roxedow ard Operripia Sotey, 
xerpodixar. 


12. bid. 275 foll. 


kal vu Sixns éwdxove, Blns 8’ értiddeo wdpurar. 
révde yap avOpmrac. véuor diérate Kpovlwy, 
lxOvou perv Kal Onpol Kal olwvois werenvois, 
éoOéuev addAHdous, Ered ob Slxn éarivy év adrois: 
avOpomroe. 3° Edwxe Slxnv,  wodddv dplorn 
ylyvera. el ydp tls K é0é\q Ta Sika’ dyopevew 
yryvdoxwv, TO pév 7 SABov Sidoe evpvowa Zevs° 
&s 5€ xe papruplyow éxwv éxlopxoy dubooas 
Wetoera, év dé Slenvy Brdwas vixecroy dacO7, 
rod dé r’ duavporépyn yeveh perémiabe AéXeLWTat * 
avdpos 8 evdpxou yeveh perémicbey dpuelywr. 
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13. Theognis 205 
GN’ 6 yey atrds Free xaxdv xpéos 0682 PlroLory 
drny dtorlow wacly érexpéuacer’ 
G\dov 8’ ob xaréuapye dixn’ Odvaros yap dvacdys 
wpbcOev éri Brepdpas Efero xiipa pépwy. 


14. Heraclitus fr. 28 Diels 
Aixn xaradjyerac Pevdar réxrovas xal udprupas. 


15. lbid. fr. 44 wdxerOar xph riv Siuow bwep rot vipuou Sxwowep relyeos. 


16. Theognis 147 


éy de dixavoovwy avAABsny wao’ dperh 'orw, 
was Sé 7’ adyhp dya0és, Kupve, Slxasos dv. 


17. Heraclitus fr. 28. 


18. Aeschylus Sup. 707 
7d yap rexéyrwy céBas 
tplrov 768’ év Oeoploas 
Alxas yéypamrra: peyiorrorlmou. 


Aeschylus felt keenly the importance of oéBas ‘‘awe.” See Eumenides 
516-557. 
19. Pindar O/. xiii. 6 
év 7g yap Evvoula vale, xacvyvi- 
Ta Te, Bdbpov worlwy dopanés, 


Alxa kai dudrpogos Elphva, raplas dvdpdoe whovrov, 
xptcea. waides evBovrov Odmros. 


20. Aristotle Pol. 1326a 8 re yap vouos rdéts ris dort, kai rh» edvoulay 
dvayxatoy evratlay elvas. 


21. Aeschylus Septem 646-671. In the same play, 1026-1053, there is a 
hint of the problem worked out by Sophocles in the Amtzgone. 


22. Sophocles Antigone 449 foll. 

KP. xal dir’ érédyas rovcd’ twepBalvew vépous ; 

AN. ov ydp rl poe Zeds Fv 6 xnptias rdde, 
00d’ 4 Edvowxos Tay Kdtw Oedy Alxn 
roiovcd’ év avOpwroow apicev vdpous* 
ovde cbévew TocotTroy wéunv Ta oa 
xnptyuae’, dor &yparra Kdopady Oedy 
vopiua Stvacbar Ovnrdv b¥0’ tnrepdpapety. 
od ydp re viv ye xaxOés, GAN del wore 
{G radra, xovdels oldev é& Srov 'pdvn. 


23. Democritus apud Sext. adversus Math, vii. 135 voup}ydund Kal viuy 
wixpoy, vou Oepudy, vou Wuxpdy, vbuw xpoln’ érey dé droua Kal Kevdy. 
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24. Diog. Laert. ii. 16 xat rd Slxasoy elvar kal rd aloxpdy ob pice, dddAd 
vouy. See Zeller Pre-Soc. ii. 393 ; Gomperz i. 402. 


25. Rep. 338C 7d Slkaov odx Addo rt H 7d Tod Kpelrrovos Evyppépov. 


26. Gorgias 482C-486D. Especially 483D 4 5é ye, oluat, giors avrh 
drodalver aird, Stu Slxady dors Tov duelvw rod xelpovos whéov Exew Kal rdv 
Suvardrepov to0 ddvvarwrépov' Sndot 5é raira woddaxov Sri obrws Exe, wal év 
rots Gros SYos Kal ray dvOpdruv év Sous tais wodeot nal rots yéverw, dre 
otrw 7d Slxacoy Kéxperat, Tov Kpelrrw Tod Hrrovos Apxew kal whéov Exe. 


27. Heraclitus /r. 53 Diels 
wodenos wdvrwy pev warip éort wdvruw dé Bacidevs. 


28. Gorgias 492D caps yap od viv VAéyeis, & ol Aroe Stavootyrar pév, 
Aéyew Se obx é0édover. See Grote 1904 ed., vol. vii. p. 68. 


29. Thucydides ii. 37 dxpodcer . . . raw vopwy, kal uddiora abr&y Scot Te 
éw’ wherig rav adixousévev xetvrac kal Sco Aypado svres aloxvvny opuodo- 
youuéynv dépovat. 

‘30. Thucydides v. 89 dixaa péev év rg dvOpwrely A6yy ard Tis tons 
dvdyxns kplvera:, Suvard dé ol xpotxovres wpdoaouc: Kai ol dadeveis Evyxwpoicw. 

bid, v. 105 tpyobpeOa yap +b re Oetov Sbiy, rd dvOpdredy re cadds dd 
wdyros brd dicews dvayxalas, od ay xpary, Epxev. 


31. Bury Héstory of Greece p. 463. 


32. Xen. Mem. A iv. 12 dnl yap éyw rd vopupov Slxasov elvac. 

For the ‘‘unwritten laws” see Adem. A iv. 19 dypdqgous Sé rwas olcda, 
Eon, & ‘Iwwla, vouous; robs y’ é» xdoy en, xbpa Kara tabrda voufouévous. 
Exos ay ody elweiv, Egy, Sri ol AvOpwro avrovds Eevro; Kal wat dy, Edn, 
of ye ore cuveNOetv dravres dy Suvndetey ofre duddwvol elor; rivas ody, pn, 
voulfes redecxévas rods vduous rovrous; éyw ev Edm, Geods oluae rods vduous 
rovrous Trois dvOpwimros Oeivat. 


33- See the magnificent passage, full of the true Hellenic patriotism, in 
Crito 50 A-54 D. 


34. Xen. Mem. A iv. 25. 
35. Adam Criéo Introd. pp. xiv, xv. 
36. Xen. Mem. A ii. 9. 


37. Xen. Mem. T ix. 10 Baowdels 52 xal Apyovras ob rods Ta oKHrrpa 
Exovras Eqn elvar ovde rods brd ruxdvrww alpeOévras ob5e Kdjpw Aaxdvras ovde 
rovs Biacapévous olde rovs dfararjoarras, d\NA rods émiorapévous Apxev. 


38. Plato Rep. 358C dixatocivn Auevoy adcxlas. 


39. Gorgias 469 8B péyoroy Trav Kaxdy ruyxdve by rd ddcKety. 
Cf. Gorgias 504 D. 


40. Stobaeus Flor, xliii. 133 de? 52 rdv vdpov dxddovdoy Fuey rH pice, ... 
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dxddoudos pev ofy xa y 7G Hive, pmeduevos 7d Tas dioios Slxacov. (Tauch- 
nitz ed.) 


41. See Rep. 433, where dixacootvn is defined as ra abrod rpdrrev nai 
woNuT parynovety. 


42. See Laws 875 D 6d 5h 7d Sevrepov alperéov, rdéiw re kat vouov, & Sh 
Td pev ws ért rd woAd bpg kal BrACwer, 7d 3 éwl wav dduvare?. 


43. Aristotle Zthics 1129 a, sub fin. 7d pev Slxaov Apa rd vducpow Kal rd 
tcov, 7d 8’ Adixov 7d wapdvopoy Kal rd Ayicov. 

1129b rd re yap wptcpéva vwd ris vouoderixjs vouid dori, Kal Exacrov 
rovrwy dixaoy elval payer. . . . dore Bva pev tpbwow Sika, Aéyouery 7a 
wounrixd Kal dudaxrixda eddaovlas kal roy poplwy abrijs ri} wodiriKy Kowwvig. 
apocrarre 5 6 vduos kat rd Tod dvdpelov Epya rotetv, oloy wh Aelwew Thy 
rat pnde pevyew pndé plrrew ra Srda, cal ra Toi oippovos, olovy wh 
poxetew pnd’ oBpliew, kat ra Tol wpdov, oloy wh Téwrew nde Kaxryyopely, 
duolws de. xal kard rds Gddds dperds Kal poxOnplas ra pev Kedetwy Ta 5’ 
dmwrayopetuv, dp0ws uty 5 Kelyevos dp0Hs, xeipow 8 6 drecxediacpévos. atrn 
bev od» Sixatocivn dperh pév eore rerela, GAN’ oly ards GAA wpds Erepory. 
kat dia Totro wodddnis Kparlorn r&v dperadv elvar Soxet 7 Sixatortyn,. Kal 
“* 060’ Exwepos 000’ égos” ofrw Oavpacrés’ Kal wapouatduevol gayew ‘‘ év 
5é dixaoovyy curdAdAgABSyy waco’ dperh Ev.” Cf. Pol. 1253a % 5é dxacoodvn 
woniTixéy, 

For Aristotle’s treatment of equity (ércelxera) see Ethics Book V. chap. x. 
Law can only deal with general questions, and is therefore imperfect ; éwcelxera 
supplements its deficiencies. 


44. Aristotle Zzhics 1179b ov yap wedtxacw (sc. of woddol) aldot 
weOapxeity add\d PbBy, odd’ dwéxecOar Tay pavrAwy did 7d aloxpdy GANA did 
ras Tywwplas . . . éx véov 8 dpwyts dp0qs ruxety wpds dperhy xarerdy ph 
brd Toobros rpadévra vbpos Td yap cwopbyws cal xaprepixds Shy obxy Hd0 
rots woNdois, AdAws re cai véos. did vdpos def rerdx Oar Thy rpophy Kal Ta 
émirndevpara’ otk Egrac yap AuENpd cuv}On yevdueva: ody Ikavdv 8 tows 
véous Svras Tpopijs xai éwiedelas ruxeiv dpOijs, adr’ éwedh xal dvdpwhévras 
det éxirndevew atrd kal é6lfecOat, xal wept raira Seolued’ dy vipwr, cal Srws 
by wept wdvra roy Blov: of yap woddol dvdyxy paddov 4 Abyy wePapxovcr 
cat gnutas 4 r@ Kady. Cf. Aeschylus’ opinion of oéBas, note 18. 


45. For Aristotle’s views on education see Poletzcs 1337 a foll. with the intro- 
ductory remarks: 8re pev ody 7Q vopwodéry wddora mpayuarevréoy rept Thy 
tov véwy watdelav, obdels ay dugioBnriceev, -xal yap év rats wbdeow ov 
yivbpevov rotro Bddwre ras woNtrelas’ def yap wpds éxdorny waidederOa rd 
yap 00s ris wodttelas éxdorns rd olxetow Kal gdurdrrew elwhe thy wodsrelay 
cal xadlornow €& dpxis krX. Xenophon (see Resp. Lac.), Plato, and Aristotle 
keenly appreciated the efforts of Sparta to form the national character. 


46. Menander apud Stob. Florilegium iii. 8 


ws 760 TH pucodyre rods Pavrous rpdmous 
éonpla. 
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47. Aristotle Polztics 1337 b viv pev yap ws hdovys xdpw of rretrro peré- 
Xovew abrijs (sc. rijs povorcis): of 8 €& dpyiis Eratay ev madeia dia 7rd rhv 
guow abrhy Snreiv, Sep woddduis elpyrat, wh pdvor doxorety 6p0Gs d\XA xal 
oxokdfew Sivacba Kadds. 


48. Diog. Laert. vi. 12 rdv dikatovy wept wrelovos woveicGa Tot ovyyevois 
(of the Cynic wise man). 


49. lbid. 11 xal rdv coddv od Kard rods keiévous vouous mrodcrever ba, 
GAA Kara roy rijs dperis. 


50. Lbed. 72 pévnv re dpOhv wodrelay elvar riy év xbouy. CE. vi. 63. 


51. Llosa. 38 elvac yoiv droNs, dotxos, warplios érrepnuévos, wrwxés, 
wravirns, Blov Exwy rod@nupay. 


52. Diog. Laert. vii. 128 gtce re 7d Slxatoy elvar xa BH Oéou. 


53. For the Stoic ideal State, where only the wise are free, friends and 
kindred, see zd2d. 33. 


54. Lbed. 123 GdAd hy odd’ & epnula Budcerat 6 cwrovdatos* Kowwrikds 
yap pice kal wpaxrixds. 


55. Lbéd. 121 wodtreverOa pact Tov copdy Ay uh Te Kwrby . . Kal yauhoey 
. kal wadoroujoerOar. Cf. Stobaeus Zc/. ii. 186. 


56. lbid. 130 ebdbyws ré paow étdiew eaurdy rob Blov rdv copdy . . 
uxép warpldos. Stobaeus ci. ii. 186 bropdve- wept ravrns [sc. ris rarpldos], 
dav q werpla, kat wévous xal Odvaroy. 


57-. Diog. Laert. ii. 98 rods 5¢ copods airdpxas vrdpxyovras wh Setcbar 
dlrwv. 


58. bid. 99 elval re warplia Tov Kbopov. 


59. Xenophon Mem. B i. 9 (Aristippus speaks) éyw ody rods pév Bovdo- 
Hévous woddd wpdyuara Exe avrovs Te Kal &ddois wapéxew obrws av wacdedoas 
els rods dpxixods KaTracrhoawu* duaurdv ye pévro rdrrw els rods Bovhouévous 
D paord re xal Hdiora Broreveww. 


60. Diog. Laert. ii. 93 undév re elvar pice Sixacov,  Kaddv, 4 aloypdv- 
GAA vouy Kal fe. 


61. 1b:d. 95 rév Te copdv éavrod evexa wdvra wpdieav. 


62. lbéd. 98 Ereye Se xal edAcyov elvar riv crovéaioy ph etayayely bwep 
ris mwarpldos éavrév: ov yap dmwoBadew rhv dpbvnow Wena ris Trav ddpdywy 
woerelas. 


| (63. Diog. Laert. x. 150 odx fv Te nal? daurd dixacogdvn, GAN 4} ev ais 
per’ adAtAwy cvocrpodais, Kad’ duirlas 54 wore Ede rérous cuvOjKny Tw 
moveicOa. owép trod ph BAdwrev  BAdwrecOa. See also zbzd. 152 day 
vouoreOHral ry wn dwroBalyy dé xard 7d cuupépoy ris wpds d\AjAous Kowwvias, 
obxért rotro rhy rot Stxalov giow Exe xr. See further 151. 
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64. Seneca de Ofio iii. 2 (fr. 9) duae maxime et in hac re dissident sectae 
Epicureorum et Stoicorum, sed utraque ad otium diversa via mittit. Epicurus 
ait : non accedet ad rempublicam sapiens nisi si quid intervenerit. Zenon ait : 
accedet ad rempublicam nisi si quid impedierit, alter otium ex proposito petit, 
alter ex causa. 


65. Gomperz Greek Thinkers i. pp. 410, 411. For the means of spreading 


theoretic ee ee 
-—~66. Fiomer 7fiad xviii. 95 


“@xbpopos oh pot, réxos, Excea, of’ d-yopevas: 
airixa ydp ro Erecra pel? “Exropa wérpuos éroipos.” 
rhv &é wey dxOjoas xpocépy whdas weds ’AxiddeUs: 
“adrixa reOvalny, dwelt otx Gp’ Euedrdov éralpy 
xrewouévy érapivar’ 6 pew pdda rydd0c wdrpys 
EpOcr’, dueto & ESnoey apis ddxriipa yeréoOa.” 


67. Democritus /r. 99 Diels {iv obx Agcos Erp pnde els dors xpnords Plros. 


68. Xenophon Mem. B iv. 2 ¢didov 5é, 8 péyiorov dyabdy elval pacww, dpiy 
pn rods woddods obre Srws xricwvra Ppovrifovras obre Srws ol Syres abrois 
opfwrras 

69. Jbid. 4 dpayvy Edm rods wodXovs Tay pev AdrAwy Krnpdrwv Kal wdyv 
wod\AGy avrots Syrwy rd rhHOos eldéras, rar dé dltww dAlywr Syrww ob pbvor 
Td WAHGos ayvootyras, GAA Kal Tos ruvOavouévots ToiTO Karadéyew eyxetph- 
cayras, obs éy rois pitas EOecayv, wddww rovrous dvarlOerOa. 


70. lbid. 7 Exon Sévdpa yey weipyra Oepaweveww rot Kxapwoi Evexey, Tov 
dé waugopwrdrov xriyaros, 8 xadeirac Plos, dpyws cal dvepévws ol wrheioror 
éwripéNovrat. 


71. Xen. Mem. Bv. 4 weipacOa ws wrelorov Aitos elvat, Iva Frrov abrdv 
of plror rpodidaow. 


72. Xen. Mem. B vi. 35 dvdpds dperiw elvac vixdy rods pev pldous cb 
wowbvra, rods 8 éxOpovs Kaxds. 

73. Plato Crito 49C otre dpa dvradicety det obre xaxis moely obdéva 
dvOpumrwyv, od’ ay érioty wdoxy vw’ abray. 


74. Xenophon Mem. B vi. 24-26, especially the concluding sentence : 
was ob votreXe? Tods Berrlorovs gldous Krynoduevoy wodtreverOat, Tovrots 
kowwwvots Kal cuvepyots Trav rpdtewy padrov f dvtayworais xpwuevoy ; 


75. Diog. Laert. ii. or rdv Gldov rijs xpelas Evexa. 
76. [bid. 98 rods 5é copols, abrdpxes twrdpyovras, wh Sica: pirwp. 
77. Diog. Laert. vi. 12 of crovdaioe Pldou. 


78. Plato Lysis 210C Gp’ ody tw Plr\or dodpeba Kal ris Huds gidrfoe ev 
rovras, év ols av dyer dvwenets; ob Sira, Egy. viv Apa ovdée of 6 rarhp 
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o3¢ Addos AAAow ovddva gPidel, xad’ Scov dv FB Axpnoros. ov« Foxev, Edn. 
édy pev dpa codes yéry, @ wat, wdvres coc pla Kal wdvres coe olxetor 
Ecovras’ xpiowos yap Kal dyadds Ever’ el 5é x7}, col obre Adros ovdels obre 6 
warhnp plros ~rrac ore 7 whrnp ote ol olxetot. 


79. Lysts 214E 6 yap Nbyos uty onualvet, Bre of avy Gow dyaol (sc. eloty 
of didor). 


80. Zeller Aristotle ii. p. 191. . 
81. Holm History of Greece iii. p. 187. See also the note on p. 197. 
82. For the analysis of 7d g¢tAnrév see Aristotle Z¢hics 1155 b. 

83. ZAthics 11554. 


84. bid. 1155b ebvoray yap év dyriwmerovOdc: gidlay elvar. 4 wpocOerdéo 
Bh NavOdvovcay ; 


85. Jbid@. 1155a toe 7 evumdpyew Eoaxe mpds Td yeyervnudvoy ry 
yevjoavre kal wpds 7d yervijocay Te yevynbévri, od pdbvow é» dvOpdwots ddAd 
kal év Bpyict Kal rots wreloros Tov fwv, Kat rots duocedvdor xpds AdAyAa, 
kai paduora rots dvOpwros, S0ey rods giravOpwmrous éxavotper. Sa 8 dy 
ris kal év rais widvas ws olxetoy dwas AvOpwros dvOpwry kal pltov . . . 
ob pdvov 3° dvayxaiby éorw adda xal kardv. bid. 1161b Soxe? yap elval re 
dikaoy wayrt dvOpury «wpds mdvra Tov dSurduevor Kowwvijca véuouv Kal 
ouvOykns’ kal girla 34, nad’ Scov dvOpwwros. 


86. Burnett’s Zthics pp. 344, 345. 


87. Aristotle Athics 1155a Eocxe 5é xal rds wédes ocuvéxew } gidla, xa 
ol vouobéras waddov wepl airhy crovddfew H Thy Suxaootvny. 4 yap dudvora 
Suocdy re TH pitla Eorxey elvar, ravrns dé pwddor’ édlevra cal rhy ordow 
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CHAPTER III 
MORALITY IN THE FAMILY 


“L’ISOLEMENT de la famille,” says Coulanges,! “a été, 


chez cette race, le commencement de la morale. La les © 


devoirs ont apparu, clairs, précis, impérieux, mais 
resserrés dans un cercle restreint.” Since man_ first 
became conscious of duties, and capable of appreciating 
virtues, in the circle of his family, it is @ priorvz unlikely 
that an institution so natural as marriage, and so potent 
for good in the training of men and citizens, should ever 
have fallen very low in the respect of a people who were 
so essentially human as the Greeks. That the Greeks 
knew little or nothing of moral purity may be readily 
admitted. But it is quite possible for considerable 
appreciation of the value of marriage to exist side by 
side with great laxity of morals outside the family circle. 
The character of Odysseus in the Odyssey is a proof. 
Examination will show that the Greek view of marriage 
was higher than is generally supposed. In Aeschylus 
the family tie is more prominent than citizenship, and 
Aristotle regards marriage as more natural than the State. 

The beautiful pictures of married life which are 
presented to us in the Homeric poems are largely due 
to the high honour in which women were then held. 
With the degradation of woman consequent upon the 
development of city life, in which she cannot play so 
important a part, marriage loses the delicate bloom it 
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once had, but assumes other aspects, due to the necessity 
of marriage for the purposes of the State. 

The Greek of every period was influenced strongly 
by religious motives in entering the married state. It 
was a duty to his ancestors that there should always be 
a line of descendants to pay the customary rites to the 
departed. They, at death, became spirits whose felicity 
depended upon the service of those on earth, and who, in 
their turn, were able to bestow blessings for favours 
rendered.” However little this feature appears in Greek 
literature, it was certainly a reality which was not 
destroyed by the decay of religion or the feebleness of 
the hope of immortality. Isaeus says that childless men 
on their death-beds take care to adopt children in order 
that they may not leave their homes desolate without any 
successor to perform all accustomed rites.’ This relation 
of marriage to family religion grew into a relation to 
the State religion as soon as city life became common. 
The relationship of brother and sister also was a religious 
one, as is plain from the Antigone of Sophocles. But in 
its relation to religion lay the weakness of the Greek idea 
of marriage as well as its strength. Religion required 
that the family stock should be kept pure. This condition 
satisfied, it made no further demand for moral purity. 

Another reason for marriage was to secure a house- 
keeper, as well as children who should protect their 
parents in old age. There was a solid basis of utili- 
tarianism in a Greek marriage.‘ 

Finally, marriage was a State duty. It is to be 
noticed that this aspect of it was necessarily absent in 
Homeric times, and did not appear before the develop- 
ment of city life. 

Mutual affection does not appear to have been a 
cause of marriage, but there is no evidence to show that 
it was not generally the result of it The manner in 
which Socrates dismisses Xanthippe in the prison has 
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often been quoted to show the scant respect Greek 
husbands had for their wives.° But it surely indicates 
the desire of Socrates to shorten a painful parting that 
was prostrating his wife with grief. Not callousness, but 
genuine kindness, shines through the brief request of 
Socrates to his friend, “Crito, let some one take her 
home.” The Oeconomicus of Xenophon describes the 
relations of man and wife without indeed dwelling upon 
affection, but implying it throughout. If the Greeks 
were educated by studying Homer, they must have been 
influenced by the pictures he gives of marital affection. 
The heroines of the drama, Antigone, Macaria, Deianira, 
Alcestis and the rest, would have been meaningless had 
they not struck a sympathetic chord in the audience. 
What does strike the modern is the absence of sentimental 
relations between men and women. Sentiment, a great 
power for evil as well as for good, was in Greece thrown 
away on degrading indulgence. Between man and wife 
there existed affection, but not romantic love, guAla 
not géows. The first three chapters of Xenophon’s Hzero 
show this well. 

The blot upon the pictures of married life which 
have come down to us from the great period of Greek 
literature is the imperfect education and secluded life of 
the women. The young wife of Ischomachus—she was 
not more than fifteen at the time of her wedding—had 
been taught by her mother to spin, to weave, and 
cadpoveiv.” Care had been taken that she should see, 
hear and ask as little as possible.® Ischomachus under- 
takes to educate his wife to fulfil her new station, but 
even he assents to the belief that a woman’s place is 
indoors,’ and declares that both custom and the divine 
will have so decreed. This cramped life resulted in 
ignorance and lack of self-control. The Athenian lady’s 
virtue was a “cloistered virtue.” Hence no doubt the 
frequency at Athens of adultery on the part of the wife, 
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and the loose morality of the husband outside the family 
circle. The physique of the race, as well as the morality 
(in the widest sense) of the women, must have suffered 
from the exclusion from open-air life and physical 
exercise. How much of this the Athenian woman 
enjoyed may be gauged from the recommendation of 
Ischomachus to his wife to attend to the clothes and 
coverlets in order to benefit her health.” 

It seems to have been Euripides who first perceived 
the inadequacy of women’s education and its deplorable 
consequences. He does not definitely state this, for he 
took great pleasure in innuendo, and assumed that his 
hearers (or readers) would draw their. own conclusions. 
The facts are these. The plays of Euripides contain 
many fiery outbursts against the spite, cunning and 
immorality of women. They also show some of the 
finest female characters that have ever been conceived. 
The conclusion is obvious. The poet means, “ Here you 
see women as they are. There you see them as they 
might be, and ought to be.” 

If Euripides must receive the credit of having mooted 
the question of the position of women, it was philosophic 
ethics which first attempted a serious solution. The 


utilitarian views of Socrates appear in his followers 


as a tendency to fling aside the fetters of convention, 
and to settle the matter by an appeal to utility and to 
the analogy of animal life. The Cynics seem to have 
carried this to the extent of violating all modesty and 
decency." 

By the time of Plato the position of woman in the 
family had become a generally discussed problem. 
Aristophanes had written the Ecclestazusae to parody the | 
communistic theories which were then being mooted.” In 
his treatment of the subject Plato seems to have been 
influenced by :— 

(a) The example of Sparta, where women enjoyed 
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greater freedom than in the rest of Greece, and 
where their physical culture was an object of 
great attention. 

(6) The tendency to appeal to nature characteristic of 

- the Socratic school. 

(c) The manifest deficiencies in the family life of 
his age. 


I have already had occasion to notice that Plato was a 
severe critic of the institutions and manners of his native 
city. So much is this the case, that if any position is 
defended by him with great heat, it is worth while 
inquiring whether the opposite view is not the one current 
at the time. In the present case he saw that the life of 
women was cramped and maimed by artificial restrictions. 
Accordingly these must all be abolished. Women were 
uneducated. They must therefore be subject to the same 
education, physical and intellectual, as the men. In all 
this Plato was governed by utilitarian motives of the 
strictest kind. In the animal world there is no waste of 
a whole sex ; why should this waste occur in the case of 
human beings? Ridicule is no answer to this question, 
for the golden rule is that “the useful is noble, and the 
hurtful base.” So no distinction is to be drawn between 
the duties of the two sexes, except in so far as less must 
be expected from woman, owing to her physical dis- 
abilities. ; 

The community of wives and children recommended 
by Plato was no new idea to the Greeks. Herodotus 
noticed it among certain foreign peoples.* But Plato 
was the first to propose it seriously as an improvement 
upon the monogamous state in vogue throughout Greece. 
In this suggestion one of his objects was to bring the 
regulation of marriage under a close State supervision in 
order to secure the best possible offspring. Another 
object was to make the State a more harmonious whole 
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by turning it into one large family, for Plato was by no 
means blind to the many advantages to be derived from 
family life. The distinction between meum and tuum was 
to be obliterated to the utmost. Everyone would then 
look upon his neighbour as a father or mother, brother 
or sister, and in place of magistrates and law-suits the 
two powerful warders, Fear and Shame, would prevent 
violence and crime.’ Surely all this points to the 
conclusion that in spite of its imperfections, Greek family 
life fostered an affection which Plato wished to extend so 
as to embrace the whole State. 

Philosophic discussion seems to have had but little 
influence upon the position of women in Greece, and the 
increased fondness for home life manifested after the 
close of the fourth century is probably due to the un- 
satisfying nature of civic life as compared with what it 
was a century before. There are nevertheless a few 
scattered hints that help received in the study of philo- 
sophy caused a few men to value the aid of women in 
matters outside of purely household cares, What general 
effect.was produced by this it is quite impossible to 
state. Pythagoras is said to have had a wife Theano, 
who appears to have helped him in his philosophical 
pursuits. A story is reported of her which contains one 
of the few instances of a consciousness of moral purity 
which I can find in pre-Christian times.” The daughter of 
Pythagoras, Demo, is said to have been entrusted by him 
with the care of his books, with the command to give 
them to no one outside the home. Though a heavy price 
could have been obtained she refused to sell them, in 
obedience to her father’s command, “and that though a 
woman,” adds the narrator.’® It is therefore not surprising 
that in the Pythagorean school we find a high ideal of 
marital relations.” In the next century Aspasia was 
much esteemed by Pericles for her culture and wisdom. 
Later on, the daughter of Aristippus, Arete, studied 
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philosophy, and instructed therein her son, Aristippus the 
younger, who was accordingly styled smtpodidaxros.® 
Themista, the wife of Leonteus, was a student of philo- 
sophy, to whom Epicurus wrote some of his didactic 
letters..° Hipparchia, who fell in love with the Cynic 
Crates, and threatened to commit suicide unless she were 
united to him, is deemed worthy by Diogenes Laertius of 
a whole chapter in his history of philosophy.” 

The example of these ladies must have shown the 
Greeks that women could share with profit the intellectual 
pursuits of men. 

Aristotle’s remarks about family life form strong Aristotle's 
evidence that it was held in high esteem in his day, and mariage 
that the speculations of previous philosophers concerning 
a community of wives and children must not be taken to 
imply the existence of hopeless defects, or general dissatis- 
faction with the actual state of things. It is a significant 
fact that the community of wives, so strongly advocated 
_by Plato, is dismissed by Aristotle as destructive of 
affection.” The family relation to Aristotle is a natural 
and moral one. Man and wife form an aristocracy in 
which both partners are equal but have unequal rights ; 
father and children form a monarchy, brothers a club of 
associates on equal terms. Parents, he says, love their 
children as being themselves ; children love their parents 
as the source of their being, and one another because 
_ they owe their existence to the same parents. The love 
of man and wife is natural.” Aristotle is here analysing 
society as he found it, and the beautiful picture he draws 
is not marred by any disfiguring blots. It would even 
appear that as citizen life became less absorbing with the 
decay of political liberty, the activities of the Greek found 
expression in an increased fondness for home life. Such 
‘at least is the conclusion hinted at by the change from 
the Old Comedy to the New, wherein political life gives 
place to that of the family. Further evidence is afforded 
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by the Anthology. It is about the time of Aristotle that 
family relations begin to form an important theme of the 
epigrammatists. It is true that we have to wait until 
almost the Christian era for the beautiful epitaph of 
Apollonides upon man and wife “rejoicing in their tomb 
as in a bridal chamber,” * but there are others, chiefly on 
children who have died young, reminding us of Menander’s 
well-known “he whom the gods love dies young,” which 
prove that home life was as dear to the hearts of men as 
it always has been. If two centuries had brought 
degeneration to Greece by the year 300 B.C., home life at 
| least must be considered exempt. 
The minor How then are we to regard the continuous line of 
Eph thinkers who, from the dawn of ethics, disparage the 
cureansand family, or even advocate the abolition of marriage and 
Stoics. the substitution of free love? Ever since the time 
when Socrates had asserted the right of every man to 
test all things before the judgment-seat of his own 
reason, there had been some who insisted upon the self- 
sufficiency of the individual, and his independence 
of all institutions, whether that of the State or that of 
the family. The idea was new to the Greek, and was 
pursued with all the zest that novelty inspires. Cynics, 
Cyrenaics, Stoics, and Epicureans are all, in different ways 
and in different degrees, supporters of the rights of the 
individual. In spite of this there is sometimes found 
in these philosophers acquiescence in the existing 
institutions or even approval of them. These facts need 
reconciliation. The attempt to effect such a reconcilia- 
tion will at least throw some light on the condition of 
society at the time. The above-mentioned schools had 
become conscious of the moral value of the individual. - 
But with the one-sidedness which nearly always char- 
acterises makers of new discoveries, they tried to make it 
the basis of their whole ethical system. Family, society, 
the State, were nothing ; the individual, his virtue or his 
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pleasure, was everything. The “wise man” of the Cynics 
and Stoics could violate the received code of conduct and 
still be virtuous. He would not possess conventional 
virtue, it is true; but he would be living in accordance 
with natural virtue. If he belonged to any society at all, 
it was the world. A sublime idea, the true meaning and 
bearing of which we are only now beginning to realise. 
But in contrast to this ideal, the philosopher found himself 
in the midst of societies, some of great antiquity, which 
formed an environment from which escape was impossible. 
These societies must be taken into account. Life must 
be harmonised therewith. Even the Cynics, with their 
generally consistent radicalism, show inconsistencies when 
treating of the family and married life. Hence Antis- 
thenes, while declaring that the “safest rampart” is 
wisdom, was forced to believe that in the world as it is 
the common life of united brothers is safer than any 
rampart.” Antisthenes said that the wise man would 
marry ; Diogenes that women should be in common. 
Aristippus thought righteousness good, and yet his wise 
man will not hesitate to commit adultery, surely at any 
time an offence against righteousness, “in fitting circum- 
stances,” 6 | 
It must not be forgotten that Antisthenes was partly a 
_Thracian, while Aristippus, Diogenes, and Zeno all came 
from the outskirts of the Greek world, and must have 
been acquainted with the customs and institutions of non- 
Greeks, This would help to account for their revolt 
against Greek morality. We are not left to conjecture, 
for Diogenes justified cannibalism on the ground that. 
some nations practised it.” The inconsistencies which 
are often apparent in the Cynic and Stoic ethics are 
certainly due to the two impulses which influenced the 
lives of the philosophers, new experiences of life, and the 
imperious nature of the social pressure which was encoun- 
tered in Greek cities. The fruit of the new teaching was 
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slow to ripen. The universal brotherhood of man, partly 
realised in the Roman empire, became an accepted truth 
only with the advent of Christianity, in which is neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female, and even now, 
after the lapse of centuries, the ideal seems as far as ever 
from being realised in practice. 

The love of parents for their children and of children 
for their parents is so natural an affection that it would 
be surprising if literature had not reflected it plainly. 
As far as can be seen, filial and parental love suffered no 
change from the beginning to the end of Greek history, 
except in so far as it became a dearer possession when 
the State began to lose its hold upon the hearts of men: 
Occasionally among the philosophers we hear the cry that 
the rearing of children is so uncertain in its issue that a 
man if he be wise will refrain from having children of his 
own. Several fragments of Democritus to this effect are 
quoted by Stobaeus.* The philosopher recommends 
adoption on the ground that this course enables a man to 
have children of the character he desires. Epicurus 
appears to have disparaged marriage for the same reason 
as caused Democritus to advocate adoption.” It is 
instructive that Euripides ®° and Menander,*’ who were 
contemporaries of the philosophers mentioned above, both 
contain many allusions to the troubles brought upon 
parents by their children. These facts point to a common 
origin.’ The closing years of both the fifth and the fourth 
centuries were periods of distress. At such times men are 
wont to see that the greater a blessing is, the greater the 
pain it can inflict. But the mood was temporary, and during 
the third century love of children shines out brightly in the 
epigrams of the anthology, while Euripides himself is the 
author of some of the most beautiful lines ever written on 
the subject.** Menander, too, in some places asserts what 
a blessing it is to have children. Perhaps the typical 
form of the New Comedy accounts for the presence of both 
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these sentiments in Menander. The irate father, when 
his son wishes to marry someone of whom his parent 
disapproves, cries out upon the trouble of the thankless 
child. The childless father (whose long-lost son is 
probably going to be found in the course of the plot) 
extols the joy of having an heir. The speeches of Isaeus 
are an eloquent testimony to the value of children in the 
eyes of the Athenians. If further witness were needed we 
have it in Aristotle, who assumes as a matter of course 
that the best happiness is impossible without good birth, 
beauty, and evrexvia** The Greek certainly desired 
children to sustain his old age (ynporpodeiv), and to succeed 
him when he died. It was a disaster for the stock to die 
out. It is not surprising, however, to find that the selfish 
hedonist Aristippus failed to see that his own son had a 
claim upon his care and attention.® 

Daughters were considered an encumbrance.*® It is 
probable that it was this deep-rooted feeling which caused 
Plato to be alarmed about the physical condition of future 
generations, and to assert so strongly the wisdom of 
giving to each sex, as far as possible, the same education 
in gymnastic as well as in music. His words do not 
appear to have been taken to heart immediately. Once 
again we find an ethical ideal which, first clearly enun- 
ciated by this philosopher, took centuries to find its way 
into general conduct. 

That children owe their parents honour and obedience 
is a simple moral precept which the Greeks always 
accepted as freely as any other nation. No duty is more 
strictly insisted upon in Greek literature. “Love your 
mother, children,” says Euripides, “for there is no sweeter 
love (€pws) than this.”*’ Alexis declares that religion 
can never be superior to the claims of a mother.® 
Menander says that vouos assigns to parents honour 
equal to that of the gods.” Plato insists upon this duty 
in language of the greatest beauty and solemnity, and 
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declares that no household image of the gods can equal 
father, mother, or grandparents still living in the home. 
Nemesis, the messenger of righteousness, keeps watch and 
ward over these matters to punish the transgressor.” It 
was not to obliterate filial piety but to make it embrace 
the whole State that Plato, in the Republic, recommended 
a community of children and wives. Finally, the State 
punished unfilial children.” 
Socrates’ We can therefore understand the alarm with which the 
hud anes ‘ithenians regarded the teaching of Socrates. He seems 
sanction for to have wished to give to the parental and filial ties a new 
eaareet sanction, that of utility. Father must show himself useful 
affection. to son. Son must prove to be of service to father.” His 
countrymen were indignant. That parents and children 
ought to help one another is right and proper enough. 
But it ought to be taken for granted. Utility should not 
be made a sanction, for it removes responsibilities just in 
those cases (aged parents, weakly children) where the 
responsibility is greatest. Even Socrates himself does 
not appear to have been consistent here. He bases his 
rebuke to his son Lamprocles chiefly on the ground of 
common gratitude, while Stobaeus attributes to him, we 
do not know on what authority, the saying that one must 
accommodate oneself to an unkind father as to a harsh 
law.“ 
Exposure We are curiously in the dark concerning the exposure 
of children. of such children as the father, for some reason or other, 
did not want to rear. It may be taken for granted that 
a Greek felt no horror at the custom. Aelian says 
that it was condemned by law at Thebes,” but it is 
almost certain that this was the exception. Probably 
illegitimate children and daughters were the greatest 
sufferers. The clearest proof that in classical times 
children were not seldom left to perish is in the 7heaetetus 
of Plato. Socrates compares his art of cross-examination 
to the art of a midwife, adding that many are angry when 
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robbed of their pet ideas, “like a mother when her first- 
born is taken from her.” “ The mere existence of this 
practice shows that, however much the shedding of blood 
was looked upon as a religious pollution, the ordinary 
Greek attached no value to human life as such. Provided _ 
that a man did not kill his child with his own hands, he 
had no scruples about leaving it in a desert place to perish. 

Plato and Aristotle alone of the philosophers have Attitude of 
dealt with the exposure of children. Both deal with the aera i 
matter from the point of view of the State, and are question. 
accordingly strongly utilitarian. Plato would apparently 
expose all sickly children,” and commands parents not to | 
rear offspring from unions outside the legal limits of age.® - ; 
Aristotle condemns exposure but recommends abortion 
when too many children are born.” The reason he 
assigns is curious. The morality of the act, he says, 
depends upon the presence or absence of sensation. 
Aristotle was no doubt led to this view by his conviction 
that both active and passive reason are necessary for 
thought.” The latter cannot exist without sensation. 
Therefore in a sense the embryo has no life. Aristotle, 
it will be seen, regarded all developed human life as sacred, 
and exhibits a slight advance upon the position of Plato. 

Philosophic ethics on this subject clearly reflects the 
common morality. But philosophy had little to teach in 
return. We have no evidence that the recommendation 
of Aristotle was ever followed. A utilitarianism based 
upon a wide induction and a deep knowledge of biology 
and medicine might have had a considerable influenc 
upon conduct, but the superficial utilitarianism of Greek 
philosophy could do scarcely anything beyond endorsing 
a practice which, if not customary, was at least rarely 
condemned. 

The family, says Aristotle, consists of father, mother, 
children, and slaves." It still remains to study the 
position of the last. 

(B 581) H 
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Slavery. Slavery was an institution which Greek ideas of the 
State and the family rendered indispensable. That slaves 
were often kindly treated was in all cases due to the 
humane nature of their masters. They had no rights, 
with the exceptions that they were protected by law from 
bBprs, insulting violence, and in cases of murder were not 
put to death without trial.” 

The Greek This view of slavery was accepted by the average Greek 

view. without comment or question, although in course of time 
it came to be considered improper to enslave Greeks, so 
that slaves and barbarians became practically synonymous. 
Nothing else could be expected from the insistence of the 
Greeks upon an exacting ideal of citizenship which made 
considerable leisure an absolute necessity.* To this 
must be added the characteristic dislike to all forms of 
work that dwarfed the body and dulled the mind.* Far 
from opposing this dislike philosophic ethics generally 
regarded freedom from degrading toil as an essential 
condition for virtue.” 

Slavery then is accepted as natural and necessary. 

“In the orators there is not . . . a single passage which 

so much as suggests that the slave is the equal of the 

freeman, or that slavery is in opposition to natural 

right.” °° On the other hand we see that slavery was 

regarded as a degradation and a misfortune; in Homer's 

words it took away half of a man’s worth.” Quotation is 

unnecessary. The connotation of the word dvdparrodédns 

is sufficient evidence. The first Greek to raise his voice 

in defence of the slave was Euripides. It is likely 

enough that his study of natural philosophy contributed 

nota little to this result. A glimpse of the universality 

\ of natural law makes human conventions appear petty 
arid unreal, and the contrast between dicts and vopos wast 

Euripides. a commonplace in the time of Euripides.® The poet ‘ 
clearly sees the vices and degradation of the slave. A 
man who believes a slave is a fool.” The slave has no 
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higher thought than care for his belly. But on the 
other hand it is declared that the only shame of slavery 
lies in the name ; * some slaves are better than free men.” 
May we assume that Euripides attacked slavery by show- 
ing the evil of its results? 

The great philosophers are in complete accord with 
Greek sentiment. Socrates considered it dixasov for a 
victorious general to enslave the inhabitants of a con- 
quered city. Plato merely demands that no Greek be 
made a slave.“ Aristotle defends slavery on the ground 
that it is natural for those who are not capable of govern- 
ing themselves (ie. non-Greeks) to be governed by those 
who are (ie. Greeks). His definition of a slave is “a 
tool with a soul in it.” © 

But in Aristotle we begin to see signs that the work 
begun by Euripides had not been altogether in vain. 
While denying that there could be any friendship between 
master and slave, gua slave, he admits that there may 
be, gua man.” This can only be explained as a half- 
admission that after all humanity as such admits of the 
highest moral relations. Doubtless Aristotle had seen 
many cases of friendship between master and slave, and 
felt called upon to explain the anomaly. 

In a passage of the Polztzcs, Aristotle informs us that 
there were some who regarded slavery as altogether 
contrary to nature. He may be referring to Alcidamas, 


Views of 
the philo- 
sophers. 


a pupil of Gorgias. Perhaps, however, it is a reference | 
to the Cynics.” It is only in those schools of thought ; 


which wrenched themselves away from citizen life or 
aspired to a citizenship of the world that any condemna- 
tion of slavery is to be found until quite late. It is said 
that the followers of Hegesias, the Cyrenaic, declared 
that to the wise man slavery and freedom are equal.” 
This is not, indeed, a condemnation of slavery, but it is a 
direct departure from the current Greek view. It seems 


to have been held by some Stoics that the possession of 
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slaves was an evil.” Later Stoics are very humane in 
their discussions of the question.” 

Ethics and The attitude of philosophic ethics towards slavery 

slavery. shows clearly that it could not rise above a sentiment 
ingrained in the national character. A few philosophers 
held that slavery was unnatural, but we do not know even 
their names. Now and then those who have deserted 
the national institutions show faint signs of what will 
happen when those institutions have passed away. But 
on the whole it must be confessed that in this case con- 
duct stamped itself deep upon ethics and was totally ~ 
uninfluenced in return. 
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I. Coulanges La Cité Antique p. 110. 


2. See Euripides Alcestzs 995 foll. (but A. is a ‘‘ heroine”’). 
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4. Aristotle Zthzcs 11624 of 8 dvOpwra od pbvoy ris Texvowolas xdpew 
cuvorkovowv, ad\\d Kai Tay els rdv Blov. 


5. See especially the striking words of Aristotle which assume affection 
between man and wife as a matter of course: dvdpi dé kal yuan? gidla Soxet 
kara gptow drdpxew (Zthics 1162a). Haemon and Antigone, however, are 
unique in Greek literature. 


6. Plato Phaedo 60 A. 
7. Xenophon Oecon. vii. 6, 14. 
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11. For the indecencies of the Cynics see Diog. Laert. vi. 69 and vi. 46, 49. 
Antisthenes said that marriage existed rexvorotas xdpv, apparently not recog- 
nising other motives. Diogenes recommended a community of wives (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 72). 

12. For the connection between the Zcclesiazusae and Plato see Adam 
Appendix I. to Book V. of the Repudlec. 


13. Herodotus iv. 104 [ol ’Ayd@upoa:] éwlxowov trav yuvasxGv rh» pli 
woetyra, tva Kaclyvnrol re aA\AfAwy Ewor, cal olxiio: édvres wdvres, wire 
POdvy pr’ ExGet xpéwvrac és dd\djdovs—a most remarkable anticipation of 
Plato Rep. 463-465. See also Herodotus iv. 180. 

14. See Republic 462-466. 
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Gua rots évdtpact xal rhy aloxtivny drorldecGat, advicrayévny tre wdduy dua 
atrotow dyahauBdvew. See also Stobaeus Flordlegium lxxiv. 49, 53, 55- 

16. Diog. Laert. viii. 42. 

17. E.g. tbtd. 21 kodafopévous dé kai rods wh Oddovras cuvetvar rais abrav 
yuvactl. 

18. Euseb. ?r. Ev. xiv. 18, 32 Tovrou yéyovey dxovorhs ody Eddois Kal 
h Ovydrnp abrod ’Aptrn, #ris yevhoaca waida dvduarey "Aplorirrov, 3s 
traxGels or’ abrijs els AGyous Pirocodlas unrpodldaxros éxAHOn. 

19. Diog. Laert. x. 25. 

20. Diog. Laert. vi. chapter vii. 

21. Aristotle Polztics 1262b Sto ydp dor & wdrdrtora woe KidecOar Tovs 
dvOpwrovs Kai gpideivy, 76 Te Udvow cal 7d dyamrnrév’ dy obdérepoy oldy re 
vrdpxew rots ofrw rodcrevopevots. 

22. Aristotle Ethics 1160b dvdpds 5é xal yuvacxds dpiocroxparixh palveras 
kTv. I16la ice Te dpxudy warhp vidy . . . H 88 Trav ddekpar rz 
éraipiucy Eoxev. I161b yovets pev ody réxva girovow ws éauvro’s (ra yap é€ 
‘atr&v olov Erepor atrol ry KxexwploOa), réxva de yoveis ws dm’ éxelywy 
mwepuxéra, ddedpol 5° dddAfAous TH ex Trav abrdvy weduxévas, 1162a dvdpl de 
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23. Anth. Pal. vii. 378 
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To the period 300-200 B,c. belong (1) the beautiful epitaph of Callimachus, 
Anth, Pal. vii. 453— 
Swiexérn Tov waida warhp dréOnxe Pl\ermos 
évOdde, Thy woddAhy édalda, Nexorédrny. 
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(2) two by Leonidas (vii. 463, 662) on four daughters dead in child-birth, 
and on a dead girl of seven; (3) four by Anyte (vii. 486, 490, 646, 649) on 
dead maidens; (4) and one by Mnasalcas (vii. 488) on a dead maid. After 
200 B.C. such epigrams become very common. 


24. For the Cynic view of marriage see Diog. Laert. vi. 11 yaphoes re 
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The Cyrenaics do not seem to have paid much attention to the question, 
but the whole tone of their system shows that they could not have had a 
noble ideal. 
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Toy copéy . . . xara weploracw 8€ wore Blov ob yauhoew. But Cobet 
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The Stoics: Diog. Laert. vii. 121 xal yaujoew (sc. roy copdv) . . . Kal 
wadorohceria; bid. 120 gact dé xal rhvy wpds ra réxva gidooropylay 
guoixny elvac adrois, cal év datrdas wh elvar. See also the quotations in 
Zeller Stoscs p. 321. Diog. Laert. vii. 33 adore rots Drwikots ol -yoveis xal rd 
réxva, €xOpol* ob ydp elas copol. Kxowds re rds yuvaixas Soyparitew, ouolus 
IlAdrws éy ry wodkstelg. 


25. Diog. Laert. vi. 13 retyos dogadécraroy, ppdynoww. 
Lbid. 6 spovootyruy dédehpav cupBlwow wayrds Egy relxous loxuporépay 
elva:. See above for the views of Antisthenes and Diogenes about marriage. 


26. Diog. Laert. ii. 98 dyadd S¢ dpdynow xal Sixasoctvny: 16:4. 99 
kréyew (sc. Tov copdy) te xal poxetcew Kal lepoovAtoew év Katpy. 


27. Diog. Laert. vi. 73 pnd’ dvdciow elvac 7d Kal Trav dvOpwrelwv Kpedv 
&vacbas, ws Siow ex r&v dddorplwy ebay. 


28. For Democritus’ views on rearing children see Stobaeus Filorilegium 
Ixxvi. 13, 15, 16, 17. 


29. For the views of Epicurus on this subject see Zeller Stozcs 492, 493, 
with the authorities there quoted. 


30. See e.g. Euripides fr. 491 Nauck 
torw 8 Edpwv dv boris Erexvos dv rd wply 
watdas Oupalous els Séuous éxricaro, 
Thy potpay els 7d uh xpewv wapacTrpédwy * 
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ov xph udxecOa wxpds 7d Oeiov, GAN’ dav. 


31. For Menander see Stob. Florslegium Ixxvi. 1, 4, 7, 8, 11. 


32. Some good quotations showing the Greek love of children are collected 
in the seventy-eighth chapter of Stobaeus’ Florilegtum. The dead child is a 
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constant theme in the sepulchral epigrams of the Anthology. Of the many 
allusions to family affection in Euripides I may quote fy. 316 Nauck 
vybvat, kaddv pev déyyos 7Xov rbée, 
addy dé wévrou xeip’ ldeiy edhvepoy, 
vi 7’ Apwoy Odddovea wroterdy 8B’ Odup, 
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33. e.g. Menander apud Stob. F7. Ixxv. 6 
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34. Aristotle Ethics 1099b éviwy 52 ryrdpeve puwalvover 7d paxdprov, oloy 
evyevelas, ebrexvias, xd))ous. 


35. See the disgusting story in Stob. Flortlegium \xxvi. 14. 
36. See Stob. Florélegium \xxvii. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
37. Eurip. fr. 358 Nauck. 


38. Alexis apud Stob. Florilegium \xxix. 13 
Td Geta pel{w pnrpds ob Ecrw moré, 


39. Menander apud Stob. Florilegium \xxix. 26 
vopos yoveDorw lrobdous Tiuds véuev. 


40. Plato Laws 931A warhp ody Sry xal uirnp } rotrwy warépes f) pyrépes 
éy olkig xeivrac Kxecurhrror dwecpnxéres yhpg, undels StavonOjrw wore dyadua. 
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rlOnot cal dwodoxiudfovoga otk ég Apxew robrov, ws otre dy rd lepda etoeBaGs 
Ouéueva, rep ris wé\ews Tovrou Ovovros obre Addo Kadds kal Sixalws oddedv dy 
rovrou mpatavros ; 

See also Isaeus viii. 32 xeAever yap [6 vduos] reépew rods -yoréas xri. 
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42. Mem. A ii. 55. 
43. See especially A/em. B ii. 3. 


44. Stobaeus Florilegium \xxix. 42 
adyvwpovr. warpl xabdwrep avornpy vouy oupweprevexréov. 


45. Aelian Var. Hest. ii. 7 (vduos) odk Eteorw dvdpi OnBaly éxbeivar 
matdloy, ob’ els épnulay avrd pia, Odvaroy atrot Karayngiodpevos. 


46. Plato Zheaetetus 151C xal édy dpa oxorotpevds rr Gv ay déyys, 
Hrhownat el8wrov xal uh ddnOés, elra vretaipGum xal dwoBdd\d\w, wh dyplawe 
worep al mpwrorékot wept rd watdla. woAdol yap Hon, & Oavydore, wpds pe 
otrw deréOnoay, Gore drexyds Sdxvew Eroipoe elvas KrK. : . 


47. Plato Republic 460C ra 8 radv xepdvwry, Kal édy re Tov érépwr 
dvdanpov ylyyyra, & dmroppiry re xal adpd\y Karaxpi~ovow ws wpémet. 


48. Plato Republic 461C xal raird y’ fdn wdvra Siaxedevodperor wrpodu- 
petcOar pddrnrtora pev phd’ els dis exdépew xinua pnié ye &v, ddy Sé rt 
fidonra, obrw ridévat, ws otk ovens Trpopis rw ToovTy. 

49. Aristotle Polstics 1335 b xpiv alcOnow éyyeréoOar nod Swihv, éumroretcdar 
Set Thy &uBrwow: 7d yap Soov cal rd wh Swpcpevoy TH alcbjoe Kal TY 
viv bora. 

I take it that the future ora: implies that Aristotle is not giving a current 
view but his own opinion. 


50. Aristotle de Anima T 4304. 
51. Aristotle Polstics A chap. i. 


52. Demosthenes against Midias §§ 47, 48 and Antiphon epi rod ‘Hpgdou 
pbvov § 48. Euripides Hecuda 291. 


53. For the necessity of slavery in ancient society see Lightfoot Colossians 
p- 321 :—‘‘ Slavery was interwoven into the texture of society; and to pro- 
hibit slavery was to tear society into shreds. Nothing less than a servile war 
- - must have been the consequence.” 


54- See Xen. Oecon. vi. 5 wdcas pev ody ras ériorhuas ore pabeiy oléy re 
hpav éddxet, owvarodonipdiew re rats wbdeot Tas Bavavoixds kadouuéevas Téxvas, 
Sre xal rd odpara KaradupalverOac doxodcr xal ras Yuxds Karayrvovat. 


55. Plato Rep. 590C; Arist. Pol. 1337b; and for the whole subject of 
Bavavola see Schmidt Z¢hzk ii. 435 foll. 


56. Thomson Aurtpides and the Attic Orators p. 94. 


57- Homer Oa. xvii. 322 
Husou yap r dperijs droalverac elpvora Zevds 
dvépos, ef7’ dv yuy xara Sovdov Fuap edgar. 


158. For véuos and gots see Gomperz i. pp. 402 foll. 
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59. Eurip. /r. 86 
Saris 6¢ dobdw gwri micretdac Bporar, 
ToANhy wap’ nut pwplay dddoxdver. 


60. Jbid. fr. 49 
otrw yap xaxdy Sot\wy yévos ° 
yaorhp dxavra, rotrlaw 8 ovdéy oxorel. 


61. bid. Ton 854 
évy ydp rt Tots Sovhaow aloxivyy pépet, 
Totvoua* Ta 8 dNNa wdvra Tay é\evOd pwr 
obdels xaxlwy B800d0s, Soris doOdds 7F. 


62. lbid. fr. 511 
Soddov yap ecOddv rotvou’ ov diaplepe, 
mwonAot 8 dyuelvous elot raw édevdépwr. 


63. Xen. Mem. A ii. 15. 

64. Rep. 469 B. 

65. Pol. 1252a, b. See Plato Poltt. 309 A. 

66. Ethics 1161 b 6 yap 8oidos Euyuyoy Spyavor. 

67. Ethics bid. 7 pev ody Soodos, obx Eort gidia wpds abrév, 7 8 AvOpwros. 


68. Pol. 1253b rots d¢ rapa ptow 7d Seordtaw véuy yap rov pev Sobdov 
elvyar, Tov 52 édeVOepov, pice 35 ovdév diapéperw’ Sidwep obde Sixaow* Blarov 
yap. See Zeller’s note Pre. Soc. ii. 477. 


69. Zeller Socrates ps 323. 
70. Diog. Laert. ii. 94. 
71. Diog. Laert. vii, 122. 
72. Zeller Stotcs p. 330. 
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wh wapéBny; rl 8 Epeta; rl wor Séow odx éreddaby ; 
Pythagoras apud Diog. Laert. vill. 22. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRIVATE MORALITY 


How far the Greeks felt what is now called conscience is The idea 
a difficult question to answer. Certainly the Greek and °f ’*con- 
the Christian stand on quite different planes in this among the 
respect. ‘We have all sinned,” would have been to a Greeks. 
Greek either a truism or nonsense. “It was,” says 
Dickinson, “a distinguishing characteristic of the Greek 
religion that it did not concern itself with the conscience ~ 

at all; the conscience, in fact, did not yet exist, to enact 

that drama of the soul with God which is the main 
interest of the Christian, or at least of the Protestant 

faith.” * 

Although a Greek would never have cried out as did In what 
the publican, “God, be merciful to me a sinner,” yet he aerate x 
did experience something very akin to the feelings of 
a conscience-stricken man. The Greek recognised the 
existence of a moral law, and felt shame before himself if 

_ he transgressed it. He often regarded sin as a lowering - 

+ of the self, Selbsterniedrigung, as Schmidt terms it? Vice 
is morally ugly, 7d aioypov. “Hateful unto me as the 
gates of Hades is he who hideth one thing in his heart 
and speaketh another.” ® 

Ismene might easily have held her peace and escaped The Anéi- 
the wrath of Creon, but her self-respect compelled her *”” 
to confess that she shared the offence of Antigone.‘ 
Stobaeus, in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Flordlegium, 
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has cucected some cassages deacag w--2 * conscience,” 
te owresten §«=— Reascmacie doubt kas been thrown upon 
the authenticrty of those attribcted to Pemmander, Bas, 
(prancoa afd Pythagoras, so of these I wi quote bet one <The f 
<e sinnes who is tortured by conscience suffers greater evils 
than he whose body is scourped with kiows."5 There 
are others which may be construed to that the 
sinner is afraid of shame before others, just as Aristotle 
defines aides as $030; ééefias® For example, Antiphanes 
says, “To be conscious of no wrong-domg brings much 
joy.”7 Others are quoted im the notes® But there are 
some which must imply shame of one’s self. A character 
in Diphilus says, “How can one who 1s not ashamed of 
himself when he is conscious that be has done wrong be 
ashamed before one who knows nothing about the 
matter?”*® When Orestes is asked what disease is 
destroying him, he replies, * Knowledge, m that I am 
conscious that I have done awful deeds.”” Here is a 
saying of Isocrates, “ Never expect that you will keep 
hidden a sin (aioypov). For even if you conceal it from 
others, you will be conscious of it yourself.”7" In the 
thirty-first chapter of Stobaeus (aepi aiSois) are found 
other quotations illustrating those already given. Of 
the three quoted in the notes, I translate here the one 
from Democritus, “Learn to feel shame before yourself 
much more than before others.” * 
Kthica and I cannot find that Greek ethical writers treated the _ 
connclence, subject of conscience at any length. Deep psychologicat~ 
inquiry is altogether foreign to their spirit. Although 
Aristotle had an advanced psychology of his own, he 
is content in the LZ¢hzcs with the imperfect one of 
Plato. It is quite in accordance with the character of 
Greek ethics that the nature of evil and of man’s relation 
to itis not dwelt upon. The Greek instinct was to avoid 
evil by becoming good; philosophy delighted to analyse 
Aristotle, Virtue rather than vice. Aristotle’s discussion of aides in 
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the fourth book of the Z¢hzcs is unfortunately incomplete, 
but he there disparages it as a mere preventer of sin, 
which befits the young only, the implication being that 
older people should be so trained to virtue that they need 
nothing to hinder them from vice."* But there are signs 
that Aristotle admitted a nobler kind of aida>s, which was 
not so much “ fear of disgrace” as dislike for sin. “The 
many,” he says, “are naturally disposed to obey not aides 
but fear, and they abstain from evil, not through the 
ugliness of sin (76 aicypov), but on account of the punish- 
ment it involves.”’** The idea of conscience, as present 
in the quotations given above, is thus reflected in the 
ethics of Aristotle, but he did not make any ethical use 
of it. : 

If Aristotle represents the normal Greek attitude, Plato 
seems in this case, as in others, to have emphasised what 
he thought to be a fault of popular morals. Regarding 
vice as a disease of the soul, he insists again and again 
that it should be hated for its own sake and not for the 
punishments it entails. If a man has sinned he ought to 
endure, nay, voluntarily seek, any punishment, even death, 
in order to be rid of his sin.” In the Repud/ic Adimantus 
requires a proof that sin which escapes the notice of gods 
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and men is the greatest evil, and that righteousness, though . 


similarly hidden, is the greatest good."* Plato had thus 
clearly conceived of conscience in one of its aspects, 
namely that sin, in and for itself, is an evil, a hurt to the 
soul, 

We know that the publication of the Gorgias produced 
a powerful effect.” The idea of “conscience” becomes 
more prominent in post-Platonic writers. Some credit, 
I think, must be given to the philosopher who defended 
righteousness with so eloquent a pen. 

To him, too, is partly due the healthy moral tone of 
his pupil Aristotle. The latter never finds it necessary 
to show that righteousness is better than unrighteousness. 
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With him the proposition is axiomatic. Plato’s influence 
is also to be traced in the pure, almost ascetic, morality 
of the Stoics, who, by their strenuous assertion that virtue 
is the only good, prepared a soil for the reception of 
Christian ethics. 

“The Greeks,” says Dickinson,” “had no sense of 
duty. Moral virtue they conceived not as obedience to 
an external law, a sacrifice of the natural man to a power 
that in a sense is alien to himself, but rather as the 
tempering into due proportion of the elements of which 
human nature is composed. The good man was the man 
who was beautiful—beautiful in soul.” And later on we 
read, “Such being the conception of virtue characteristic 
of the Greeks, it follows that the motive to pursue it 
can hardly have presented itself in the form of what we 
call the ‘sense of duty.’ For duty emphasises self-repres- 
sion. Against the desires of man it sets a law of 
prohibition, a law which is not conceived as that of his 
own complete nature, asserting against a partial or dis- 
proportioned development the balance and totality of the 
ideal, but rather as a rule imposed from without by a 
power distinct from himself, for the mortification, not the 
perfecting, of his natural impulses and aims. Duty 
emphasises self-repression; the Greek view emphasised 
self-development.” 

I quote these passages in full because, admirably as 
they describe the way in which virtuous excellence 
presented itself to the minds of the Greeks, they are very 
far from showing that Greek morality was without any 
sense of duty. While fully admitting that no Athenian 
considered himself bound to obey “a rule imposed from 
without, for the mortification of his natural impulses and 
aims,” 1 would urge that to define duty as such a law is 
to restrict it to limits which are far too narrow. Passing 
over those meanings of the word “duty ” where the notion 
of obligation is so weakened that it means little more 
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than “work” or “function,” let us consider duty in its 
higher ethical connotation—Wordsworth’s “ stern daughter 
of the voice of God.” This is certainly regarded as a 
check, a restraining influence. It demands self-sacrifice. 
But “natural impulses and aims” are not repressed by a 
sort of malicious deity whd delights in being a spoil-sport. 
Wordsworth regarded duty as a lawgiver that disciplined 
the unruly mind to loyalty to its better self. It is not 
cruel, but kind. It preserves from wrong, and wears “ the 
God-head’s most benignant grace.” Some need it not, 
some, 


In love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely. 
Upon the genial sense of youth ; 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not. 


It is: indeed hard to believe that those who have shown 
conspicuous devotion to duty have been conscious of a 
hard taskmaster mortifying their impulses and desires. 
In fact it is not, strictly speaking, duty, but the love of 
duty, which is a moral motive. The distinction is a vital 
one; for while an external law, such as Dickinson’s idea 
of duty, may be cruel or malicious, love can be directed 
only towards that which is believed to be beneficent, 
although it may be stern and repressive. Not even New 
Testament ethics makes duty a moral motive. There is 
no noun in the book, which in this respect is like classical 
Greek, corresponding to the English word “duty.” Dut 

is not considered the highest moral ideal. “We are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that which it was our 
duty to do, 8 a@detropuer rrotjoa.”*° Yet surely it could 
not be said that in the New Testament there is no sense of 
duty. The Christian moral motive is not duty, but love 
—the love of God. The Greek moral motive is love also 
—love of the morally beautiful. But the sense of duty is 
present in both the Greek and the Christian systems of 
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morality. They differ, it is true, for in the Christian’s 
duty self-repression is a more prominent factor, but 
neither is wanting in a feeling of obligation to a moral law. 
The idea If we regard the voice of duty, not as a purposeless 
Simon the command to repress natural desires, but as a call to 
Greeks. | subordinate the lower instincts to the higher, then it must 
be admitted that the Greeks had a keen sense of duty, 
and felt an obligation, not only to fulfil a law of harmonious 
development, but to an external divine power, which, 
however, was believed to be working for the good of the 
world. This aspect of Greek morality has been well 
worked out in a recent anonymous work called Makers of 
Hellas. With a fine literary instinct the author clearly 
traces from Homer downwards the allegiance universally” +; 
considered due to the great “unwritten laws.” The 
aspect of this allegiance which concerns me now is the 
ready admission of the Greek that he ought to obey the 
unwritten laws, and his shame when he transgresses, 
whereby he acknowledges that sin is a lowering of the self. 
By his voluntary acceptance he turns an external command 
into a law of his own being. Achilles considers death a 
fit penalty for his having failed in his duty to his friend.” 
The Orestes of Euripides is haunted by the consciousness 
of matricide.” Oecdipus is driven to blind himself by the 
discovery of the sin which he has committed. Antigone 
willingly sacrifices all, even her life, in her devotion to the 
great unwritten laws. 

The sense of duty is greatly strengthened when 
morality has a religious sanction, and when due value is 
assigned to the claims of the individual. Either factor by 
itself may create the feeling, but the combination of the 
two results in a more than proportional intensity. It 
is accordingly in the religious brotherhood of the 
Pythagoreans, the existence of which was a protest against 
the tyranny of State claims, that we find the idea of duty 
first clearly expressed. Pythagoras is said to have 
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imposed upon his disciples a rule of daily self-examination The Pytha- 
to the following effect. “How have I transgressed? &**"* 
What have I done? What duty (ci pos Séov) have I not 
performed?” The Pythagoreans held that suicide is 
impious. It is man’s duty to live. Socrates, who Socrates. 
“showed that the principle of duty is in the soul of 
man,”* in his defence declared that he would not depart 

from the post where God had placed him, through fear of 

death or of anything else.** The Cynic philosophy has 

no faith in the utility of theories, and we are not surprised 

that it contains no discussion of duty; but the lives of the 
Cynics themselves, their loyalty to their ideal, which 
involved renunciation of religion, State, family, and all the 
comforts of life, clearly show that they were actuated by 

a sense of duty. To Plato the ethical end is knowledge Pilato. 
of the good, for which the philosopher feels the attractive 

force pws. The devotion which Plato shows for his ideal 

has all the characteristics that are usually implied in a 

sense of duty. In spite of the longing of the philosopher 

to escape to the realm of pure reality, he will not commit 
suicide. He is the possession—the language of the 
Phaedo implies the slave—of the gods, and will not kill 
himself before they send a command to die.” In spite of 

the eudaemonistic character of Greek ethics, the notion 

of obligation constantly occurs. In the Laws Plato 
defines true education to be learning to hate what one 

ought to hate and learning to like what one ough? to like.* 
Aristotle adds his approval. Virtue consists in acting, Aristotle. 
with reference to pleasure and pain, ws de? and dre Sei, 

and so forth.” Although the Greek language had no noun 

to express the notion of duty, the verbs de?, yp, opetrw 

and xa@yxes imply it very clearly. The fact that they 

often occur in a weakened sense no more proves that the 

idea of duty cannot be attached to them than our use of 
“duty” in the meaning of “work” or “function” implies 

that we are without that idea. 
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Seildertngpment aac Ss resacact. ka>omess, form the 
contra: idea A the Asstcesiac ehics Duty sncs into 
the backgraxscd Asstctie, acc those Greeks whose 
oménuct nalsed kim to mocid ks ethica’ -heory. belonged 
to thine “g'at hearts, without reoroack or bict. who do 
thy wosk ard kaow = not.” The separation of ethics, 
from re.igion, and the sigkt moral vaue of the latter: 
during the cicsing years cf the fcarth century, explain 
why the m-dem idea of duty is less apparent m Anstotle 
than in Plato, for whom the moral sanction was practically 

‘The tence. a religious one. But in the case of the Stoics all causes 
combined to produce a strong sense of duty—religion, 
individualism, and circumstances calling for personal self- 
sacrifice. Accordingly, as Coulanges says, “Zeno tanght 
men that there is a dignity, not of the citizen, but of the 
man; that besides his duties towards the law he has one 
towards himself,and that the supreme merit is not to live or to 
die fur the State, but to be virtuous and to please God.” ” 

The very fatalism which brought the Stoics into such 
inextricable moral difficulties developed and strengthened 
their sense of duty. The categorical imperative was all 
the better realised owing to their conviction that there 
was at work in the world an omnipotent law, the 
various aspects of which were Fate, Reason, Providence, 
or, in popular language, Zeus. Man must act, willingly 
or unwillingly, in accordance with this law. A rational 
act the Stoic named «xa@jxov, that which is fitting, or in 
accordance with universal law.” Moral worth lies in the 
intention which guides a man’s conduct. When his will 
{s at one with the divine will, when his reason and universal 
reason are in harmony, then his action becomes a xarop- 
Owpya, the correct performance of duty.™ 

The Stoic was led to this conclusion by the growth of 
the human intelligence, involving, as it did, the clear 
perception of the inevitableness of natural law, and 
by the value which, since the time of Socrates, had 
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been attached, with ever-increasing insistence, to the 
claims and responsibilities of the individual. One other 
factor remains, which, ever present even from the founding 
of Stoicism, assumed greater proportions when the school 
flourished with renewed vigour under the Roman empire. 
“In making a dogma of fatalism,” says Zeller, “ Stoicism 
was only following the current of the age. How, in an 
age in which political freedom was crushed by the 
oppression of the Macedonian and subsequently of the 
Roman dominion, and the Roman dominion was itself 
smothered under the despotism of imperialism, in which 
Might, like a living fate, crushed every attempt at 
independent action—how, in such an age, could those 
aiming at higher objects than mere personal gratification 
have any alternative but to resign themselves placidly to 
the course of circumstances which individuals and nations 
were unlike powerless to control”? But in this case, as 
in others, cruel circumstances proved a kind task-master 
and a beneficent teacher. By developing the idea of duty 
under these influences the Stoics gave to the world a 
moral aim which even those who believe it to be a fig- 
ment of the imagination confess to have been of priceless 
value to mankind, both to the race and to the individual. 
But I would urge that the sense of duty was present in 
Greek morality before the Stoics formulated their ethical 
theory. The references that I have already given prove 
this, The work of the Stoics was to insist upon the idea 
of duty and to give it full and formal expression. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of Stoicism 
upon morality. But it must be remembered that the 
Stoics were as much a sect as a philosophic school. 
Many of them were high-minded men rather than 
philosophers, Their lives dominated their creed at least 
as much as their creed dominated their lives. Experience 
proves the remark of Aristotle that mere verbal teaching-+ 
has little influence upon conduct.” The conservatism of 
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habit and the attractiveness of pleasure are too strong. 
But however much circumstances forced upon the Stoics 
nonconformity with some of their ideals, as was the case 
with the institutions of the State and the family, they did 
try to bring their doctrine into line with their lives. 
Even the inconsistencies which they were compelled to 
introduce into their ethics are evidence of this. It is 
when creeds are embodied in societies that they have = 
most influence upon the conduct, not only of the holders 
of those creeds, but of the world at large. 

Moral In spite of the honourable position held by the wife 

purty, in the /éad and the Odyssey, there does not appear to 
have been any respect for moral purity in the modern 
sense. The virtue of chastity was confined to narrow 
limits, such as loyalty to husband on the part of the wife, 
or to master and mistress on the part of a maid-servant.” 
Men were under no obligations, except that of avoiding / 
adultery, or dishonour to a neighbour's family. Chastity” 

’ 

in fact, was a family, and not a personal, matter. As the ) v| 
city-state developed, the wife ceased to perform those 
duties which had given her a position of dignity, and 
| marriage became chiefly an institution for the production 
and rearing of lawful children. This was not a favourable 
soil for the growth of the idea of personal chastity. It is 
hard to find passages in pre-Christian Greek literature 
where loose intercourse is looked upon as in itself a moral 
offence. I am inclined to think that the notion was of 
Eastern origin. Of course the husband was always 
protected by law, but connections between even married 
men and /etaerae were regarded with disapproval only 
when the wife was grossly neglected.” This attitude is 
in perfect accordance with the Greek spirit, which con- 
sidered no natural impulse to be evil. Sexual indulgence 
stood upon exactly the same moral level as eating and 
drinking. Self-control, indeed, was admired, as is shown 
by a well-known story about Xenocrates.* Indulgence 
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might bring with it ceremonial defilement, but in itself it 
was no sin. Nevertheless, the cults of Artemis and 
Athene show that the Greeks had some respect for 
virginity. This feeling is well exemplified in the priggish 
Hippolytus of Euripides, but his enthusiasm is largely 
due to Orphic, and perhaps Pythagorean, asceticism. 
I lay no stress upon the Sufpplices of Aeschylus, because 
the chorus of that play object, not to marriage as such, 
but to marriage with their kin (Il. 1035-1043). 

Philosophy made no attempt to alter this moral Ethics and 
attitude. It is unnecessary to refer to the stories of the “st 
amours of philosophers told by Diogenes Laertius. These 
may, or may not, be true. But that Socrates himself did 
not rise above the Greek view is plain from the state- 
ments of Xenophon.” And there is no reason for 
supposing that subsequent philosophers rose to a higher 
moral level. Such at least is the conclusion to be drawn 
from their writings. Leaving out of consideration the 
Cyrenaics, Cynics, and Epicureans, let us consider those 
philosophers in whom purer ideals might be expected. 
Plato indeed says that the philosopher will not think 
sensual pleasures to be of much value,” but in his ideal 
State he allows promiscuous intercourse in the case of 
men and women who have passed the ages fixed for _ 
marriage, provided that incest be avoided and care taken~’ 
that no child be reared from such unions.“ Aristotle, 
although aware that premature indulgence is undesirable, 
takes the same view as Plato of intercourse beyond the 
limits fixed for child-rearing.“* Even the Stoics, with 
their relatively ascetic morality, made no effort to combat 
the sensuality of the time. They even permitted their 
wise man to commit incest.“ Zeller interprets this as 
a theoretical conclusion drawn from principles to which 
they were pledged,“ but still it is impossible to avoid the 

~ inference that the Stoics did not regard loose sexual 
indulgence as fer se immoral. 
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The case is similar with unnatural vice. Absent from 
the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, although the legend 
of Ganymede in the //ad implies its existence in pre- 
Homeric times,” ma:Sepactia appears as early, perhaps, 
as Mimnermus (630 B.c.), and continues throughout the 
whole of Greek literature. The purity of tragedy is to 
be attributed, partly to the Homeric colour of its content, 
and partly to its associations with other motives than 
that of love. There can be no doubt that the vice was 
continuously present, and that, as far as our evidence 
goes, it aroused little, if any, moral disapprobation. It 
is true that in the Xenophontic Symposium it is said that 
the boy suffers ra érrovedtcrorara, but in the same 
dialogue we find a father evidently assenting to the 
practice in the case of his own son.“’ In Sparta and 
Thebes the vice was esteemed as making the lover 
desirous to perform brave deeds.“ 

Philosophic ethics took but little notice of this feature 
of Greek life. The attitude of Epicurus seems to be one 
of assent ; he objects to passionate desire only because it 
hinders drapafia. The early Stoics do not condemn 
it; neither do the minor Socratics. The statements of 
Aristotle seem to imply that in his day the passion 
was chiefly concerned with the delight of gazing on ta 
qaduxa, but other evidence forbids the supposition that 
the more disgusting features of zraidepacria were wanting 
in Aristotle’s time. Socrates opposed zraidepacria, but his 
reason is significant. It causes expense and trouble, he 
says, while it turns a man into a slave’! In the 
Phaedrus Plato is ready to pardon physical ma:depactia, 
but it only needs pardon because it is concerned with the 
body, and marks a falling away from spiritual love.” 
Similarly, the Repudlic censures the physical passion 
because it shows vulgarity and want of taste. In his 
latest work, the Laws, Plato takes the highest standard 
ever reached by Greek ethics in this connection. All 
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intercourse between persons of the same sex is declared 
to be unnatural.” 

It appears from the Phaedrus that Plato set a great 
value on spiritual love between men and boys. The 
notion was not new. It had its origin in Greek senti- 
ment, which, with the degradation of women, had lost its 
natural channel. Socrates had already playfully used the 
word épay to describe the relations between himself and 
his young pupils.° With Plato it becomes the master- 
passion of life, leading to the acquisition of beauty and 
truth, We are justified in drawing two conclusions. 
Plato saw around him a lack of passionate devotion, 
and wanted to remedy the defect. So widespread was 
matdepacria that in it he thought he saw the only means 
he could use to accomplish his aim. 

Greek ethics did not rise above a vice ingrained in 
the Greek character. All had been done that was possible 
when it had been pronounced by Plato to be zrapa vow. 
Contact with peoples trained in purer ideals was a 
necessary antecedent to its removal. 

The Periclean Greek did not divorce the philosophic 
from the practical life. . In the Funeral Speech Thucy- 
dides makes Pericles praise the Athenians for not allow- 
ing their philosophy to degenerate into effeminacy, and 
for looking upon the man who abstained from political 
life not as unofficious, but as useless.° This is in perfect 
agreement with the spirit of preceding ages, when the “ wise 
men” were great statesmen like Solon. Aristophanes, a 
staunch supporter of the old order, attempted in the 
Clouds to prove that the philosophers were bad citizens. 
But already there were forces at work which tended to 
change this view. The appearance of demagogues upon 
the political arena, and the dangers which threatened 
public characters, caused a distaste for politics. Even in 
Aristophanes the dmpdyuov is worthy of praise and 
respect. The word had by this time acquired a good 
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sense among the conservative party.” To this change of 
feeling was added the increasing conviction, due to the 
rapid growth of science and philosophy, that the con- 
templative life was too absorbing to permit the student to 
engage in politics. As a result we find Euripides de- 
claring the pursuit of science a happier occupation than 
politics, and that though the poet was convinced that to 
increase knowledge was to increase sorrow.” Socrates 
also refrained from public life because he felt that he 
could not take part in it himself as well as train young 
men to become good statesmen.” After Socrates we 
find philosophers who kept aloof from politics because, 
however excellent a thing in itself citizen-life may be, 
they felt they could not participate therein as it then 
existed. These include the Cynics, Plato, and some 
Stoics.” Aristippus chose privacy through a selfish love 
of ease, and so did the Epicureans. We may accord- 
ingly omit them from our inquiry. 

The Cynics, and to a great extent the Stoics, desired 
to be independent of the State, but do not seem to have 
set much store by the contemplative life. Antisthenes, for 
instance, thought that the only requisite for happiness 
was virtue accompanied by the strength of will of a 
Socrates,*' and Chrysippus condemns the contemplative 
life as being pursued for pleasure.” But Plato, as is 
manifest from the whole tone of his works, believes 
philosophy to be the noblest of pursuits. Nevertheless 
he does not divorce it from politics, The philosopher 
lives a retired life because, owing to the corruption of 
existing governments, he cannot be righteous without it. 
Under a congenial constitution he would develop him- 
self more completely and benefit his country as well.® 
Philosophy could not mate politics, as politics then 
existed, but would do so in an ideal State. The philo- 
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sophic life is the best ; statesmen ought to be philosophers , 


—these two propositions comprise a large portion of 
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Plato’s creed. He has defended them vigorously in Plato's 
dialogue after dialogue. To prove their truth he made shilosopby 
his hazardous voyages to Sicily ; and, not content to wait asthehand- 
until rulers turned philosophers, founded his school in the vais 
Academy in order to make philosophers of the statesmen 

of the future. It required not a little courage to teach 

and defend the doctrines of Socrates in the city that 
condemned him to death, and the fierce outbursts in the 
Gorgias and Republic prove that Plato encountered 

active and powerful opposition. Diogenes Laertius tells 

us that when Plato was on his way to support Chabrias, 

a “sycophant” named Crobulus met him and said, “ Do 

you defend another when the hemlock of Socrates awaits 

you also?” But in spite of all this he persevered, and 

lived to see the opposition to philosophy greatly reduced 

if not destroyed. Much of the credit is due to him, 
although, of course, philosophy won many supporters 
through its own merits. Aristotle does not seem to have 

been conscious of any opposition, for with the shortest of 

proofs he asserts the supremacy of the contemplative life 

over the practical. The fragments, indeed, of the New 
Comedy show us the philosophers held up to ridicule.” 

But it is not as bad citizens that they are condemned, but 

as fools. There is no trace of the hatred of an Aristo- 
phanes. And we must remember that philosophers, 
including Plato, were regarded not unfavourably by men 

in power. Besides the connection between Plato and 
Dionysius, it is known that Alexander was the pupil of 
Aristotle, and that Zeno was held in high respect by 
Antigonus.” Philosophy, in fact, succeeded in making 

the Bios Oewpnrixdos an acknowledged virtue.’ Hence The ios 
research and study in every form were encouraged by the Bewpar ds 
successors of Alexander. It was no longer considered virtue. 
impiety to study astronomy. Scholars found a congenial 

home in Alexandria, even though the subjects they 
studied were of no practical utility. In recent days the 
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newly-discovered natural science was not received into 
favour until it showed that it could fill men’s pockets, but 
no sordid atms seem to have sullied the welcome with 
which philosophy, science, and scholarship were at last 
received in Greece. 

Truth may be looked upon as a social virtue, but as 
it is so self-regarding it is best considered here.® In 
Roman times the untruthfulness of the Greeks had become 
almost proverbial.” It is, perhaps, true that the Greek 
nation compared unfavourably with the Romans in this 
respect, but to argue from the assertions of Latin writers 
that the Greeks were a nation of liars would be 
monstrously unfair. For when we turn to Greek litera- 
ture a quite different picture unfolds itself to our eyes. 
From Homer to the Macedonian period occur passages 
which prove conclusively the Greek hatred of a lie. 
Achilles’ noble condemnation has been quoted already. 
“ Secrecy,” says Sophocles, “is evil, and befits not the 
noble.” In the Phoenissae of Euripides Iocasta spurns 
reticence as slavish.” And the Polynices of the same 
play declares that the “unrighteous word,” meaning a lie, 
“is in itself diseased.””*> It is also quite common to find 
the lie condemned for prudential reasons. This point of 
view regards the lie as a social offence. ‘“ Honesty is the 
best policy” was a commonplace with the Greek as with 
ourselves, The eleventh and twelfth chapters of Stobaeus’ 
Florilegium contain a full collection of passages bearing 


upon this point. One from Menander may be taken as : 


typical.* “It is always best to speak the truth in all 
circumstances. This is a precept which contributes most 
to safety of life.” 

On the other hand, with his usual freedom from cant, 
the Greek did not shrink from confessing that the lie 
was sometimes necessary. The twelfth chapter of 
Stobaeus well illustrates this aspect of the untruth. Even 
as Achilles was regarded as the typical lie-hater, so 
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Odysseus typified him who set expediency before the 
truth, as is clear to us from the Lesser Hippias. It is 
the young son of him who hated the lie “like the gates 
of Hades” that in the Péloctetes of Sophocles remarks 
to Odysseus, “ Dost thou not think it shame to speak a 
lie?” and the latter replies, “Nay, not if the lie brings 
salvation.” We may in fact sum up the Greek view 
with Schmidt by saying that although the Greek was 
convinced of the moral ugliness of the lie, he could not wy 
shut his eyes to the sad fact that the truth was not 
always profitable. It is difficult to see any essential 
difference between the Greek and the modern standpoints. 

One factor in this result was of religious origin. The Three — 
honesty of the Delphic Apollo is set forth in warm words [20's 0 
by his worshipper Pindar.” It was no slight gain to love of 
Greek religion, and through it to Greek morality, that ; (2) ruth: 
one at least of the deities whom Xenophanes had ligious. 
reproached for “deceiving one another” should have 
been set up before the eyes of the Greeks as a god of 
truth. A second factor is the happy chance that the (3) linguis- 
Greek language did not distinguish between the un- "° 
intentional error and the intentional falsehood. Even 
poetical embellishment was described by the verb 
revdeoOar. I cannot think that this tended to lessen 
the respect for truth. Rather the artistic genius of the 
Greeks, which regarded error as something ugly and 
hateful, increased their dislike for the intentional lie 
with which error was linguistically associated. And (¢) scien- 
finally, the pursuit of history and science, whether natural “Ac. 
or ethical, which served no party ends and looked for no 
reward, could not fail to have a most beneficial effect 
upon the Greek character.” If the Greeks have been Evil in- 
regarded as untruthful, the reason is that debate in the auence of 

+-ecclesia and the law-courts occupied much of their time, 
and it is almost impossible for an advocate not to give 
colour to the charge of making the worse argument 
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appear the better. Herein without doubt lay the 
objections of Plato to rhetoric, which he puts forward 
with such graphic force in the Gorgias. 

Philosophic ethics presents an accurate reflection of 
the current morality on the question of truth and un- 
truth. The three factors, religious, linguistic, and 
scientific, which have been noticed in the Greek love of 
truth, find their place also in philosophic literature. 
The lie is constantly condemned as mean and blame- 
worthy ; while truth is honourable and to be praised.” 
To the Greek as to us this was an obvious fact that no 
one seems to have disputed. Philosophy had therefore 
no cause to inquire into the reasons why truth is desirable 
in order to give it a new moral sanction. 

The task of ethics was to discuss when and why an 
untruth was sometimes preferable to the truth. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that after Aristotle a somewhat 
laxer view appears to have gained ground. There are 
signs of it even in Aristotle, for the man who exaggerates 
for the sake of reputation or honour is said to be “not 
very blameworthy.”” The problem which in the Philoctetes 
appears as a distressing moral difficulty was accepted as a 
necessity which need cause no scruples of conscience. The 
elpwy, who in Aristotle is one who depreciates himself, or 
at worst only displays a contemptible affectation of 
humility, becomes in Theophrastus a diplomatic liar. 
I would lay no stress on the fact that the twelfth chapter 
of Stobaeus furnishes fragments from the later comic 
poets which assume the permissibility of a lie in certain 
circumstances." Since the context is unknown, it is 
difficult to make out the moral tone they imply. It is 
more important that the Stoics not only allowed the wise 
man to speak falsely, but denied that he lied in such 
cases. It was a lie only when he intended to defraud a 
neighbour. A Greek of the age of Sophocles would 
have allowed that deception was sometimes necessary, 
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but to him deception was always lying. The change in 
language matches the indifference to truth typical of an 
age when scepticism had found its way even among the 
successors of Plato. 

I have stated that ethics was not called upon to 
discover a fresh sanction for truthfulness. 

Aristotle, with all the ardour of the scientific inquirer, 
sets truth even before love to his friends.” In the MJefta- 
physics he carefully distinguishes between the untrue thing 
and the untrue man, defining the latter as one who is 
inclined through a habit of will to indulge in the former.™ 
Aristotle adds no express disapproval of such a character. 
To condemn the liar is unnecessary. There can be no 
doubt that we have here the normal Greek view expressed 
in scientific terms. 

There is no reason for supposing that Plato’s views 
differed in this respect from those of Aristotle. But 
Plato seems to have regarded metaphysics as something 
far more precious than ethics. To miss the truth is to 
him a greater evil than to speak an untruth knowing it to 
be such. The lie in the soul is worse than the lie in 
word. From this conviction Plato never swerved. It 
is manifest in the Lesser Hippias, in the Republic, and in 
the Laws. It is true that he permits the “ medicinal 
lie” to the rulers only,® and insists again and again on 
the beauty and value of truth, “which leads gods and men 
to all that is good.”®’ It is true that he is convinced 
that God will not lie®® But Plato’s depreciation of 
truth-telling in comparison with knowledge must have 


-been misunderstood. I think that its fruits are to be 


seen in the increased toleration of lying apparent in the 
post-Aristotelian period. The present essay shows that 
Plato was often opposed to the current views of his time, 
usually with credit to himself. In this case his opposition 
was productive of harm, or at least helped to strengthen 
tendencies that were due to the decline of the characteristic 
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Greek virtues, which owed their being to the city-state 
and decayed with its decay. 

Greek view | Since it was a characteristic Greek trait to take happi- 

oe ness as the end of all action, it is only to be expected 
that great stress was laid upon the possession of materia” 
advantages. There is extant a fragment of Solon which 
expresses admirably the Greek ideal: “ Pierian Muses, 
glorious daughters of Memory and Olympian Zeus, hear 
me as I pray. Grant unto me wealth from the blessed 
gods, and to have alway fair fame in the eyes of all men. 
Grant that I may thus be dear to my friends, and bitter 
to my foes ; revered in the sight of the one, awful in the 
sight of the other.” * To complete the picture we must 
add those natural gifts which were so dear to Pindar— 
good birth and physical and mental excellences. Pindar, 
too, lays great stress upon reputation, and in him the 
desire rises to a higher level in that the good of his 
children is often present to his mind. “To the paths 
of simplicity let me cleave throughout my life, that being 
dead I may set upon my children a name that shall be 
of no ill report. For gold some pray, and some for 
limitless lands; mine be it amid my townsfolk’s love to 
shroud my limbs in earth, still honouring where honour 
is due, and sowing rebuke on the evil-doers.”™ Pindar’s 
conception of dpery as a noble mind in a beautiful body 
shows that material goods played a not unimportant 
part in forming the moral ideas of the Greeks. If we 
turn to Aristotle, in whose eyes every idea sanctioned 
by the general conscience was worthy of due consideration 
as practically certain to embody some truth, we find an 
excellent reflection of Greek feeling on this point. Some, 
he says, define happiness as pleasure or wealth or 
honour.” But while refusing to allow that happiness 
is any such thing, he believes that perfect happiness 
requires certain conditions, without which it falls short 
of what it might be. These are friends, wealth, political 
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power, good birth, children who turn out well, and 
personal beauty.” 

It is about the time of the Peloponnesian War, a 
period of trouble as well as of intellectual enlightenment, 
that definite opposition to this typically Greek sentiment 
first occurs. Education had caused greater value to be 
attached to the spiritual side of man, even to the occasional 
disparagement of the cultivation of the body,” while the 
instability of fortune had been deeply impressed upon 
men’s minds. Democritus, a profound moralist if not 
an ethical philosopher, recommends him who would be 
happy to set his affection upon things that do not perish.” 
Happiness and unhappiness, he declares, are of the soul.” 
Happiness dwells not in flocks or gold.” Euripides, the 
contemporary of Democritus, sometimes praises and some- 
times disparages wealth and high birth.” But it must 
be remembered that it is often not he himself who speaks, 
but his characters. Yet it is quite plain to which side 
the poet’s own feeling inclines: While not blind to the 
fact that wealth brings with it the power to do generous 
deeds, he holds it to be uncertain, worthless without 
virtue, and often productive of harm. Good birth he 
considers to be a valuable possession ; yet true nobility 
lies in goodness. 

The disparagement of material goods becomes in 
Socratic ethics the exaltation of a life of independence 
and self-sufficiency. Both in his life and in his teaching 


+ Socrates showed that the greatest possession is to have 


few wants.” This is a distinct step in advance. It 
asserts the moral value of the individual soul apart from 
its environment. Plato, with his passionate longing for 
spiritual excellence, is enough of a Socratic to lay but 
little stress upon material goods. All these he would 
make the common property of the citizens. Good birth 
to Plato is no mere empty honour, but the result of a 
parentage physically, mentally, and morally excellent. 
(B 581) K 
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The qualities he requires in his guardians are not love 
of money, power, or honour, but to be philosophical, 


high-spirited, swift-footed, and strong.” But he is not — 


blind to the advantages that wealth brings with it. The 
beautiful picture of Cephalus in the first book of the 
Repubke is surely one which Plato did not regard with 
entire disfavour."” The old man, a typical representative 
of all that was good in the ancient Athenian character, 
confesses that his wealth had made a life of righteousness 
an easier matter than it would otherwise have been. 
Plato’s object in setting such a figure before the reader 
at the outset of the book is surely to suggest that the 
polity he is about to describe will try to reproduce, and 
at the same time improve, the virtues we admire in 
Cephalus, virtues which, Plato believed, were rapidly 
vanishing in the vicious atmosphere of existing institu- 
tions. Accordingly, in the ideal State the wants of the 
guardians would be supplied from a common stock. Each 
man would have sufficient, but there would be no place 
\for greed. Plato was keenly alive to the danger of a 


‘ 


‘money-loving spirit. “There is a gulf,” he says, “ between 


wealth and virtue, that when weighed, as it were, in the 
two scales of a balance, one of the two always falls as 


ye other rises. Consequently when wealth and the 


ealthy are honoured in a State, virtue and the virtuous 
sink in estimation.”?® The love of honour, valuable 


enough when directed towards the good of the State, | 


can sink into mere selfishness, and cause the degradation 
from the ideal polity to democracy." But the best 
instance in Plato of Socratic self-sufficiency occurs at the 
beginning of the second book of the Republic)® A 
consummately unjust man, who is thought by his fellow- 
men to be perfectly just, and who has all the advantages 
and honour to be obtained from such a reputation, is 
contrasted with a perfectly just man, who is supposed to 
be altogether unjust, and who through all his life suffers 
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accordingly. Even in such a case as this Plato is pre- 
pared to show, not, indeed, that the persecuted just man 
is happier than an honoured just man, but that justice 
is better than injustice. The Govgzas emphasises the 
doctrine that the righteous are happy, and the unrighteous 
unhappy. This firm resolution not to diminish the 
prerogative of wisdom and virtue, which that philosopher 
believed to be identical, is all the more significant when 
we remember that Plato was no bigoted ascetic, but a 
typical Greek. When, accordingly, in the Phz/ebus he is 
discussing what is the good for man, after intelligence and 
wisdom he ranks arts and sciences, true opinions, and 
such pleasures of sense as are not associated with pain.’ 
Reconciliation of these two apparently contradictory 
tendencies must be sought for in the doctrines of im- 
mortality and transmigration. While upon earth the 
soul is beset with desires, pleasures, pains, and disease, 
which prevent her from realising her perfect activity. 
The body needs attention, but for the sake of the soul 
and not for its own. The true end of man is to develop 
his intelligence so that after death his soul may take up 
her abode in the realm of pure being, and suffer no more 
bondage in the prison-house of a mortal body. 

Something has already been said about Aristotle’s Aristotle. 
opinion on the question of material goods. The tendency 
to. exalt the soul over the body, a tendency which 
philosophy strengthened by showing from experience the 
joys of intellectual exercise, appears in Aristotle as the 
supremacy of the contemplative life over those of action 
and of pleasure. Self-sufficiency lies, not in the solitary 
man, but in the man and his immediate environment. 
This idea, I think, should be connected with Aristotle’s 
conception of friendship as an extension of the self. The 
extended personality is self-sufficient ; the individual is 
not. 

The Cyrenaics, while not disparaging worldly goods, Cyrenaics. 
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did not lay any stress upon them. Cultivation of the 
mind was in their eyes the requisite for that enjoyment 
of life which they regarded as the highest good for men. 
It is not in our power to command instruments of pleasure, 
but we can make the most of such as we have. Man 
must be, as far as possible, independent of circumstances.!” 
Cynics. But with the Cynics, Socratic independence, as Zeller says, 
became a renunciation of the world.“ They lived as 
beggars. Their dress, their food, their whole manner of 
life, was of the simplest. As far as external means of 
happiness are concerned, they would have placed man on a 
level with the beasts of the field. Their teaching may be 
well summed up in the saying of Antisthenes that virtue wy 
is sufficient for happiness, and needs nothing else except~ 
Socratic strength of will’® Reputation they despised,“° 
and considered it good to be dishonoured."" In spite of 
the Quixotism, priggishness, and indecency which offend 
us in the Cynic mode of life, it must be confessed they 
‘made a magnificent protest against luxury and artificiality 
at a time when it was greatly needed. They are the only 
school which attempted to make proselytes. It is prob- 
ably in this connection that we should take the story 
told of Antisthenes."* When reproached for associating 
with bad men he replied: “ Physicians visit the sick, but 
they themselves have no fever.” Crates was nicknamed 
‘ Door-opener ’ “ because he used to enter into every house 
and give exhortation.” "5 Diogenes said of himself that 
other dogs (with a pun on Cynics) bit their enemies, while 
he bit his friends that he might save them." It is 
impossible to measure the influence which the Cynics 
exerted upon their contemporaries. They were probably 
always few in number, and were brought into prominence 
more by their eccentricities than by their wide extension. 
Yet it is likely that they were men of striking personality 
and strength of character. Diogenes Laertius relates 
of Diogenes that he had wonderful powers of persuasion. 
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“There was magic charm (iuy£) in his words.”’° It is 
also said that many public men came to hear him. The 
great work of the Cynic school was to prepare a way for 
Stoicism, both by bringing out in the clearest light the 
artificiality of Greek life, that had long been expressed in 


4-the contrast between dvats and voyos, and also by furnish- 


\ 


ing an example of exaggerated individualism to serve as 
a warning to their successors. 

Both the Stoics and the Epicureans asserted man’s 
independence of material goods. But whereas the Stoic 
ideal was voluntary harmony with universal law, the 
Epicurean sought to detach man as far as possible from 
his environment, in order to acquire arapafla. It is 
therefore natural to find that although the Stoics refused 
to allow that material goods, not being ina man’s power, 
could influence his happiness, and maintained that only 
virtue was a good, they nevertheless gave to beauty, 
strength, health and life a decided preference over their 
opposites."© It is impossible not to see that these 
possessions are more in harmony with law and reason 
than ugliness, sickness, and death. At any rate they are 
useful as means to the life according to nature. The 
Epicurean wise man, on the other hand, is self-sufficient 
because he has need of little. He will nevertheless not 
neglect external goods when they come in his way.” 
!He accordingly restricts his wants to the utmost so that 
‘he may not be disturbed from repose of mind. 

This disparagement of material goods, apparent as it 
is in nearly every ethical system, is very remarkable. 
The unanimity cannot be due to a growing popularity of 
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simple living. There is no evidence that the Athenian of goods 


300 B.C. was more frugal in his ways than his ancestor of 
a century or more before him. On the contrary, the 
curiously prominent place occupied by cooks and cookery 
in the later comedy '* cannot be entirely explained by 
the fact that the quotations are mostly made by Athenaeus 
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in his Doctors at Dinner. They are much too long and 
numerous. It seems a fact that during the fourth and 
third centuries the pleasures of the palate were more 
highly esteemed than they had been, and Epicurus 
probably voiced a popular sentiment when he declared 
that he could not conceive of happiness without them.” 
The real reason for the disparagement of material goods 
is that philosophy, being an exercise of mind, naturally 
regards with favour the exaltation of soul over body. 
Hence, as is shown in another section, the contemplative) 
life was raised by philosophy to the rank of a virtue. 

Of all goods life itself is naturally the most esteemed, 
and the Greeks, with their exquisitely developed sense of 
pleasure and beauty, were not behind other peoples in 
appreciation of the joy of living. It is manifest in their 
delight in youthful strength and beauty, and in their 
horror at old age. Nevertheless there often occur 
passages in Greek literature, possibly more than in any 
other literature, which express the blackest pessimism. 
The present discussion is concerned with that form of 
it which considered death to be preferable to life. 
Naturally it is to be found mostly in times of trouble. 
The best lot for men, says Theognis, is not to have been 
born at all, the next best to die as soon as possible.” 
The lament is repeated by Sophocles)" and Euripides,” 
the latter declaring that the complaint was often heard in 
his day. 

Now since the Greeks attached no moral blame to the 
taking of life, it is only to be expected that suicide, as a “#—~ 
remedy for the ills of life, was not generally condemned. 
Certainly Sophocles did not hold up the deaths of 
Ajax and Antigone as worthy of moral disapprobation. 
Euripides, indeed, in one passage calls self-slaughter un- } 
holy, but elsewhere he regards it as a virtue, and a noble | 
act in certain circumstances.'™ 

But although suicide was not condemned on purely 
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moral grounds, it brought a religious stain of blood- 
guiltiness upon the State. Aeschines says that the guilty 
hand of the suicide was buried apart from the rest of the 
body. All taking of human life was looked upon at 
Athens as bringing with it religious defilement, but I 
cannot find that this implied any moral guilt. In the 
fifth book of the Ethics it is decided that the suicide 
wrongs the State, and not himself, since he acts of his 
own accord. The fault did not lie in depriving the State 
of a citizen, because, as Burnet says, the appropriate 
penalty is not damages, but dishonour (dtipéia).'” The 
suicide is condemned by Aristotle, on legal rather than 
moral grounds, for polluting the State. The Pythagoreans, 
who attached a high value to life as such, considered self- 
slaughter an offence against morality and religion,” for, 
as we have seen, the Pythagorean moral sanction was a 
religious one. Some mysteries, as Plato implies, com- 
pared men to soldiers who must not leave the station at 
which they have been placed.” This doctrine certainly 
makes it a duty to refrain from suicide. Plato does not 
see his way to accept this view, but readily admits that 
voluntary self-slaughter is a sin against the gods, whose 
possession man is."*¥ The Cynics and Stoics carried their 
views about independence to such a length that they 
claimed the right of securing their freedom by means of 
self-destruction. Crates the Cynic recommended suicide 
when circumstances require it.” Metrocles and Menippus 
put an end to their lives. Zeno and Cleanthes, the first 
two heads of the Stoic school, committed suicide, and 
their deaths are mentioned by Stobaeus as instances of 
courage."* Later adherents of the school favoured the 
practice, especially during the tyranny of the Roman 
Empire.* Theodorus the Cyrenaic, on the other hand, 
declared that the wise man would not kill himself for the 
sake of his country. Why should he throw away his 
wisdom to help fools?" Enpicurus allowed suicide only 
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in rare cases, but he did not consider it immoral, seeing 
that he held the wise man to be independent of everything, 
including life and death. 

Suicide was condemned by the Pythagoreans, the 
mysteries, and Plato for religious reasons ; by the State 
because of the ceremonial impurity it entailed. Plato’s 
unwillingness to accept the position taken by the ex- 
pounders of the mysteries implies, I think, that he did 
not follow the Pythagoreans in holding all human life to 
be sacred. Socrates, if he did not commit suicide, at 
least courted death, and his pupil had no fault to find 
with his action. The Cyrenaics and Epicureans were 
influenced entirely by hedonistic reasons. It is clear that 
the Cynics and Stoics practised what they preached. 
Circumstances certainly made them all the readier to put 
their theories into practice, but the permissibility of suicide” 
is implied in their fundamental theory of man’s inde- 
pendence of circumstances. For the same reason the 
Cyrenaics and Epicureans, who also shared the belief in 
independence, did not condemn suicide, but only thought 
it foolish, Except among the Pythagoreans,'” who 
possibly influenced the teaching .of such mysteries as 
condemned suicide, there is no trace that it was ever 
considered immoral to take human life, although such 
action brought ceremonial defilement. When suicide is 
\condemned elsewhere, it is on grounds other than the 
sacredness of human life. 
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Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
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There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Long may the kindly impulse last ! 

But thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast ! 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 


Stern law-giver ! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ;1 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful power ! 

I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! 


20. St. Luke xvii. 10. 
21. Iiad xviii. 98. 


22. Euripides Orestes 396 
h obveos, Sri civada Selv’ elpyacpuévos. 


23. Diog. Laert. viii. 22 
wh wapéBnv; rh 8 epeta; ri poe déov ov érerécby ; 


1 Cf. Stobaeus Zcl. ii. 158 robro (rd xabjxov] Siareive cai cig ra GAoya Tiev Sqpwy, dvepyet 
yap rs xaxciva dxodovOes Ti} cavray dice. 
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24. Plato Phaedo 61 E. 

25. Coulanges La Cité Antique p. 420. 

26. Plato Apology 28 E é¢yw oby Seva dy ely elpyacuévos, & dvSpes 
"AOnvaios, el, Sre uév pe of Apyowres Erarrov, obs dpeis ethecOe Apxew pov, 
cal é» Iloridala wal é&» ’Audiwédec xal éri AnXly, rore pdv 05 éxeitva: Erarroy 
Euevoy Gowep cat dros ris Kal éxcvddvevoy dwrodavetvy, roi Se Beod rdrrovros, 
ws eyo QhOny re xal twéd\aBov, girovodoivrd pe Sely Siw Kal éberdfovra 
éuaurdy kal rods Gddous, évraida 8¢ poSnbels } Odvarov f Addo brioby wpayua 
Alroupse Thy rdgcp, 


27. Plato Phaedo 62 8B ov pévra addXd Thde yé por Soxel, & KéBns, ed 
éyerOas, 7d Oeods elvar yucdy rods éwipedoupévous cal nis rods dvOpiwrous éy 
Tay xrnudrww rots Oeois elyas . . ovxoiy, R 8 8s, wal od ay riv cavroo 
xrnparov ef re abrd davrd droxruvian, uh onuivayrés cov Sri Bove abrd 
reOvdyas, xareralyas dy atry, cal ef ria Exos ripwplay, Timwpoio dy . . 
lsws trolyuy ratry otx Gdoyor wh wpérepoy abroy dmroxrwvivar Selv, rply ay 
dvd-yxny rivd 6 Oeds émixéuyy, Gowep xal rh» viv wapotcay nui. 


28. Plato Laws 653 B wadelay Sh Aéyw Thy wapayryropérny wpGrov Taoly 
dperty, ndorh Se xal girla cai Urn Kal picos dy dp0ds dv Wuyais éyylyvurra 
wirw Suvapévuw Adyw auBdvey, aBdyrwy Be roy Adyor cundwrtowsr 
T® Abyy, SpOds elBloba: bwd ray wpornxbyraw Odr* abrijs 8 h cuppurla 
otpraca pev dperh, rd Se wept ras ndowds xal Adwas reOpaupévoy alrijs ép0Gs, 
Gore pucety ev & xph pucely evOds ct dpxis uéype Tédous, orépyew 52 & xph 
orépyew, rotr’ abrd dworenay ry Abyy Kal wadelay rpocayopetwr xard ye 
Thy éuhy Sétay dp0ds dv wrpoca-yopetois. 

29. Aristotle Zthics 1104b dd wal dpitorra: ras dperds dwadelas rds Kal 
hpeulas: ox eB 8é, Sri dwd&s Aéyovcw, GAN’ ob>— ws Set nak ws od Set cal 
bre, xal Soa Edda wpoorlOerar. wvwbxerrar apa 4 dperh elvar } rowtrn wept 
ndovas xal Atwas Taw Bedrlorwy xpaxrixh, 7 5é Kaxla Todvayriov. 

30. Coulanges La Cité Antique p. 423. 

31. Cleanthes apud Epicteti enchsrid. 52 

Gyou 8é yw’, & Zed, xalov y' 4 wexpwpévn, 

bro rol? byuiy elm dtareraypévos, 

ws Evoual y’ Aoxvos: fy 52 uh Oé\w 

xakos ‘yerduevos, ovdey Frrov éyoua. 
Seneca Zp. 107, 11 

ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 

32. Diog. Laert. vii. 107 &r 8¢ xabijxov gacly elvac & rpaxGer eroyby Te 
loxe. drodoyopéy* oloy, rd dxbdovdoy é» ry wy «rr. to the end of 
chap. lxii. 

33. Stobaeus Z£c/. ii. 158 rav de xadnxdvrww ra per elval pac réd\ea, & 
dy kal xaropOdpara AéyecOu. KaropOdpara 8 elvac ra Kar’ dperhy 
évepyfpara xrh. See Zeller Stotcs pp. 265, 287. 


34. Zeller Stoscs p. 332. 


NOTES 14! 


35. Aristotle Athics 1105 b ddd’ of woddol ralra pev od wpdrrovow, éwi de 
Toy dAbyov Karadetyorres olovrac gidogodely Kai ofrws EcecOa crovéaio, 
Suocdy re wotobvres Trois xduvovow ot trav larpdv dxovovo. per éximediis, 
wowlor 8 ob0ey ray xpocrarropévwy. Gowep ody. ovd? éxeivos e0 ELover 7d 
cua otrw Geparevéueva, 00d’ obra thy Wuxhy ofrw gdidrocopoirytes. 


36. When Odysseus punishes his handmaids it is because they have brought 
shame upon himself and Penelope. Od. xxii. 418, 425. 


37- See Becker Charicles p. 241 Eng. trans. 


38. Diog. Laert. iv. 7. For the Orphism of Hippolytus see Euripides 
Lipp. 952 
hin vuv abye Kal &’ dytxou Bopas 
olras xarev’, ’'Oppéa 7 dvaxr’ Exwv 
Bdxxeve xrd. 


The religious aspect of purity appears as early as Hesiod Works and Days, 
733, 754- In Aeschylus it is a family rather than a personal matter. 


39. Xen. Mem. Bii. 4. Cf. also the visit to Theodote I xi. 
40. Plato Phaedo 64D. 

41. Plato Republic 461 B, C. 

42. Aristotle Politics 1335 a, b. 

43. Diog. Laert. vii. 188. 

44. See Zeller Stoics pp. 308, 309, and the quotations there. 
45. Homer Jihad xx. 232-235. 

46. Mimnermus /*. 1 1. 9. 

47. Xenophon Symp. viii. 19 andi. ch. 1. See also viii. 34. 


48. See Schmidt Z¢4zk i. pp. 205-208, and also the last reference to the 
Xenophontic Symposium. 

49. Diog. Laert. x. 142, 118. 

50. Aristotle A¢hics 11678 rod epavy n did ris Spews noorh. Cf. 1171b 
rots épGoc 7d épay dyarnréraréy éort xal puaddow alpoiyras ratrny rhy 
alcOnow ras Nowds. There is no condemnation implied in A¢thécs 1159 b, 
116424. 


51. Xen. Mem. A iii. 11. See also A ii. 29, 30, although this passage is 
condemned as spurious by Krohn and Hartmann. 


52. Phaedrus 256 B. 
53- Republic 403 B. 
54. Laws 636c. 

55. Xen. Mem. Ai. 2. 
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56. Thucydides ii. 40 ¢tAocopotper dvev padaxlas . . phy yap rby re 
pniey ravde (sc. Trav wodktrikGy) peréxorra ob dmpdypova, aN’ dxpeiow 
voulfouer KT). 

Herodotus uses the word giAogogeiy of Solon, i. 30. 

57. See Aristophanes Anights 261 with Neil’s note. See also p. 208 of 
Neil’s edition. 

58. See Euripides fr. 910 Nauck 

BrBros Soris rijs loroplas 

Erxe pdénov, 

phre wodtsra@y éxt wrnyoctyny 

pir’ els ddlxous mpdtes dpywr, 
GN’ déardrov xafopa@y picews 
xbopov ayhpwr, ry Te cuvéorn 
kal Say xal Srws. 

rois 6¢ roaotras otdéror’ alex piv 
Epywv peréinua, xpocifer. 


Seris 5¢ wpdoce woddd wh wpdocew wapsy, 
piadpos, Tapdy Siw Hdéws dapdypora. 
See Euripides Afedea 294 foll. 
xph 8 obwob’ Saris dpridpwr rédux’ drnp 
waidas wepooads éxdiddoxecOar copods. 
xwpls yap Ans fs Exovew dpylas 
POdvov wrpds dordyv ddpdvover Svopery. 
oxaotar per yap Kawa wrpocdépwyv coda 
Sdtecs dxpeios Kod copes weduxévat. 
May not there be a literary connection between the last two lines and the 
passage from Thucydides ii. 40 quoted above ? 


And fy. 193 


59. Xen. Mem. A vi. 15. 


60. For the Cynic view see Diog. Laert. vi. 11 cal rdv cody od xard rods 
xeyévous vduous woherevec@at, ddd\d Kara roy rhs dperfjs. Also Stobaeus Flor. 
xlv. 28. For Plato Apology 324 dvaryxaidy éort roy rg Svre paxotuevov swéep 
rod Sixalov, cat el pédr\er drlyov xpbvov cwlhoerOar, lSiwwredew adAAL ph 
Snuooredew. See also Gorgias 5134, 5154 foll. For the Stoics, Stobaeus 
Flor. xiv. 29 Xptovwwos épwrnGels Sd rl ob wodirederat, efwe Acre ef pev 
xovnpd [ris] wodsredera:, Tois Oeots dwapéce, el 5¢ xpnaord, Trois woNlras. 


61. Diog. Laert. vi. 11 adrdpxn yap rhy dperty elvac xpds ebdaipoviar, 
pndevds xpocdeonévyny, Sri un Dwxparixis loxdos. 


62. For the Stoic view of the contemplative life see the remark of Chrysippus 
in Plutarch S¥o. Rep. iii. 2 800. 5& dwodapBdvover gidocdgos éwiBddrew 
phdiora tov axodacriKdy Bloy dx’ dpyijs, odrol pot Boxoicr Siauaprdvew 
vmwovootyres Staywyis rids Evexey Sev rodro woeiy 4 EdAdNov rwds robry 
wapardnolov, xat roy Sov Blov ofrw mws dtehxioa’ robro 8 eerily, dy cadds 
GewpnOy, Hdéws. 
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63. See Republic 496D, 497A ev yap mpoonxotcy (xodrelg) abrés re 
pBadrov aléhtoerac xal werd Tay lilwy rd Kowd oboe. 

64. Diog. Laert. iii. 24. 

65. Aristotle Zzhzcs 1177 a foll.—the whole of the seventh chapter of the 
tenth book. 


66. For the opinion expressed by comedy of the philosophers see the 
passages quoted by Diog. Laert. iii. 27, 28, the fragment of Baton in 
Athenaeus iii. 103, of Theognetus in Athenaeus ii. 104, of Philemon in 
Stobaeus Flor. lv. 5. 


67. For the relations between Zeno and Antigonus see Diog. Laert. vii. 


7, 8. 


68. A typical expression of the freedom of Greek culture from ulterior - 
motives is to be found in Aristotle Metaphysics 982 b pavepdy Sri 3a 7d eldévan 
7d érloracbat édlwxoy, Kal ob xphoews twos Evexey KTH. 


69. Aristotle Z¢hics 1127a, b, where he distinguishes dA7@ea as a part of. 
dixasoovwn from truthfulness of manner. 


70. See Juvenal x. 174 
quidquid Graecia mendax 
audet in historia. 

The complaint here, however, is directed chiefly against Herodotus. See 
Mayor’s note ## Joc. Cf. also the quotation from Cicero fro Caecina given 
in Mahaffy Soctal Life in Greece p. 123. 

71. Sophocles fr. 76 Nauck 

xaxdv 7d xevOew xob mpds dvdpds ev-yevois. 


72. Euripides Phoen. 392 
dovddou 765” elas, wh Aéyew A Tis Ppovel. 


73. Lbid. 471 6 8° Adixos Nédyos 
yoouy év aira. 
74. Stobaeus Flor. xi. 7, 13, 163 xii. 2, 13, 17, 19; and in particular 


xi. II 
det xpdriordy dort radnOH Aéyeuw, 


éy mayti xaipp* roir’ éyw mrapeyyva 
els dopddecay ry Bly wreiorov pépos. 
75. Sophocles FAz?/. 108 
NE. ovx aloxpdr tyyet Sijra 7d PevdH rAéyewv ; 
OA. otk, ef 7d cwOFval ye rd Weidos dépe. 


76. Pindar Pyth. iii, 27 (CHrist) 
dey . . . Baccrevds 
Aoglas ... 
yevdédwy 3” oty Amrerat’ xr\érrea ré vy 
ob eds ob Bpords Epyois odre Bovdais. 
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Pyth. ix. 42 
kal yap cé, Tov ob Oepurdy Yevdac Oryeis, 
Erpawe peltixos dpya rappdyev rotroy Néyor. 


Nem. x. 54 kal pay Cede mirrdy -yévos. 
77. Schmidt Zthsk ii. 413, 414. 


78. E.g. Aristotle Zthecs 1127a xad’ abrd 8 7d pev WedSos gaidow xal 
Wexréy, 7rd 8 ddnOes caddy xal éwaverdy. 


79. Aristotle Athics 1127b 6 yey SbEns 4 riuis ob Alay Werrds. 
80. Theophrastus Characters i. See Grant on Ethics iv. 7. 3. 
81. E.g. Stobaeus Flor, xii. 5, 9, 11, 12. 


82. Stobaeus Aci. ii. 230 AdyeoOau 82 wh YedSerGar riy copby, adr’ ev 
aaow ddnGevew’ of yap &y Te Aéyar Ti Wetdos rd YevderOar iwdpxyew, ad’ 
év rp Sayevoras 7d WeiSos Adyew xal éwi dwdry tO wnolov. 


83. Aristotle Ethics 1096a Sdteae 8 By tows Bédrriov elvac nal Sey éwi 
owrnpla ye rijs dd\nOelas xai rd olxeia dvapeivy, Add\ws Te Kal gidooddous 
Svras* dudoww yap Evroyv plow Scrov mporiysay Thy adjGeay. 


84. Metaphysics 1024 b, 10254; especially rd pev ody ofrw rAéyerar pevdh, 
EvyOpurros Se weudys 6 evxephs Kal mpoatperixds Tray raovrwry Adywr, wh Oe’ 
Erepéy rt ANNA 8’ add. 


85. Plato Republic 382B Gd why dpObrard +’ dy, 8 viv Sh Ereyor, rovro 
ws dAnOds eldos Kadoiro, } & TH Yuxy yvoa 4 Tod éevoudvou’ éwrel 76 
ye éy ros Noyas plunud re Too ev rH Yuxp dort waPhparos Kal torepoy 
yeyords ef3wrov, od rdvu Exparov Webdos. 


86. Jbid. 3898 ef yap dpOds édéyouey Apri, nal rq byri GBeotor pev 
&xpnorov yebdos, dvOpwros 5é xphoysor ws ev gapudxov elder, Sfrov, sre 
7b ‘ye rootrovy larpots Soréov, ldiwrais 8¢ obxy daréov. Sirow Egy. rots 
Epxover Sh ris mwébdews, elwep ricly Aros, wpoohxe: pevderOa  woreulwy 4 
wokray évexa ém’ woerelg rijs modews* Tots dé AAs waow ovy dwrréoy Tod 
rovovrov. See also Laws 663 D, E. 


87. See Republic 389 B GNAd phy Kai ddjOady ye wept wodroU socyréov. 
Laws 7308,C dd\fGaa Sh wdvrww pev dyabay Oeois ipyetrat, wdvrwv de 
dy@pwras, where he goes on to show that the liar is dwwros and friendless. 
Laws 917 A, where truth towards those to whom one owes respect (parents and 
elders and so on) is declared necessary. In Gorgias 525 4 we are told that the 
habit of untruth produces ugliness in souls. 


88. For the belief in the truth of the gods see, inter alia, Republic 382 D, 
389 B. Compare Sophocles Phzloctetes 991-992. 
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89. Solon /r. 12 
Mynpoovvns xai Znvds ’Odvprlouv dyad réxva, 
Motoat Iepides, xrtré poe evyonévy 
SABov por wpds OeGy paxdpwy Sbre xal mpds drdvrwv 
dvOpwrwy alel Stay Exew dyabjy’ 
elvar d¢ yAuKdy Gde Plros, éxOpotor 5 wxixpéy, 
toto. pev aldocov, rotor 5é dewdy ldetv. 


go. Pindar Nem. viii. 35 cededOors 
amidas fwis éparroluay, Gayay ws mai xdéos, 
uh 7d Stodapov rpocdyw. xpvodv edxorra, wedlov 3 Erepa 
drépayrov’ éyw 8 dorots ddd 
Kat x@ovl yuia Kadvarp’ 
alvéwy alyyrd, pop- 
gay 8 émorelpwv ddurpots. 

See also Mem. vii. 30. The translation in the text is Myers’. The same 
idea is expressed by Isocrates ad Nécocl. § 32 wept whelovos mood Sdtav 
Kahhy  wrotroy péyay ois mal xaradireiv, 6 pev yap Ovnrés, 7) 8” 
dOdvaros, xal db&y pev xphuara xryrd, 8bEa 5é xpnudrwv obx wynrh. 


gi. Aristotle Ethics 1095a of pev yap [Aéyouoe rh» evddauovlay] réov 
évapyay re Kal pavepdv, oloy yndovhy 4 rholrov 4 riwfhy. The last class he 
styles further on xaplevres. 


92. Jbid. 1099a,b gdalverar 3 Suws cal raw éxrds dyabdv mpocdeopévn 
[7 edda:povla], xabdwep elrouev. ddvvarov yap fh ob pddiov ra Kad wpdrrew 
dxopiynrov byra. mwoddd pev yap mpdrrerat, xabdmep 5’ dpydvwr, dia pirwy 
kal whovrov xal rodirixhs Suvduews’ dviwy dé rynrwpeva puwalvovar rd 
paxdpov, oloy etyevelas etrexvlas Kdddous.  etrexvia implies both the 
possession of children and their health in body and mind. 


93. See Euripides’ attack against athleticism, fr. 282 Nauck 


Kaky yap Syrwv puplwy xad’ ‘EAAdda 
ovdey dnd» dori AOAnray yévous xTX. 


But the attack seems to be chiefly directed against ‘ professionalism.’ 
94. Democritus fr. 189 Diels dpcrov dvOpiry 7d Blov did-yew ws mretora 


evOunnOdyri cal Edxiora dvinGéyre* rotro 8 ay ety, ef ris ph emt rots Ovynroicr 
Tas 78ovds Toacotro. 


95. Democritus fy. 170 Diels eddatuovln puxiis cal Kkaxodatmorly. 


96. Lbed. fr. 171 Diels evdacuovln odx &y Booxhuacw olxet obde & xputg- 
yuxh olkyrhpoy Salpovos. 


97. From the very numerous passages on this subject which could be 
quoted from Euripides I take the following 
Electra 426 év rots roovras 3 hvlx’ av yrdun réoy, 
oxond Ta xphuad’ ws Exar péya obévos, 
tévas re Soivac xri. 


(B 581) L 
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Her. Fur. §11 6 8 6\Bos 6 péyas re Sé¢’ otk old’ Sry 


BéBatss dors. 
Jr. 163 dvSpds pltov 82 xpucds duablas uéra 
_ Expnoros, ef ph xdperhw Exwr rixo. 
Jr. 54 kaxéy ri waldeuy’ fy dp’ els evardplay 


6 wrovros dvOpwiroow al 7’ Eyay rpudal’ 
wevia &¢ Stornvoy perv, GAN’ Suws rpépe 
poxGety r’ duelyw réxva xal Spacrhpna. 


Alcestés 601 7d yap etyeres expéperas mods al8i. 
éy rois dyabotcs 5¢ dvr’ Eveoriy codlas. 
Jr. 336 els 8 ebyéveway Oy’ Exw dpdoa Kadd° 


6 per yap éoGrds eiryevhs Eun 7’ drip, 
6 8 of Slxatos xd» dyuelvovos warpds 
Znvos wedtuy, Svo-yerhs elvar Soxei, 
Jr. §2 pla 8é -yova 
7b 7’ evyeves xal rd Suoryerés. 
With the last two we may perhaps compare Democritus /y. 242 Diels 
wréoves 5¢ doxjotos dyaGol ylyovra: 4 dxd pics, and Sophocles /7. 532 
Nauck, quoted by Stobaeus For. Ixxxvi. 12. 


98. Xenophon Jem, A vi. 10 éyw 8 voultw rd per pndevds SéecOar Getor 
elvac, 7d 8 ws Adaxlorwv éyyurdrw rod Oelov, cat 7d puev Oeioy xpdrurrov, 7d 
& éyyurdrw roi Oelov éyyurdrw roi xparlorov. 


99. Plato Republic 376C pirdcogos Sh Kal Gupoedhs wal raxvds xal loxupds 
july ri» pbow Ecrar 6 yéd\dww xadds xd-ya0ds EcecOar Pirat wédews. 


100. Jéid. 328 B-331 C. 


101. bid. S50E 4 oty obfrw mdovrov dperh dtéornxey, Wowep ev whd- 
orvyyt fvyo0 xeipévou éxarépou det rotvarriov pérovros; . . . Timwpévou 8h 
wrobrou év wéher kal Ta wovolwy drimorépa dpery Te Kal ol dyadol. 

The translation in the text is from Davies and Vaughan. 

102. Jbéd. 545. 

103. Jia. 360 E-362 C. 

104. Gorgias 470D foll. 

105. Philebus 66 8B, C. 


106. Aristotle A¢hics 1097b 7d 8 adrapxes Aéyouey otc alrg pdbvy, TG 
fGvyr. Blovy porwrnvy, ANNA Kal yorebor kal réxvois cal yuan! cal Srws rocs 
plros xal worlras, éredh pice wodkirixds AyOpwros. 


107. Aristippus in Xen. A/em. B i. 9 declares that his object is sgord re 
cal #Sicra Broredecy. For the value of culture see Diog. Laert. ii. 72 épwrn- 
Gels vxd twos, ri abrofi 6 ulds dyelvww Eorar waidevdels; Kai el pndev Bo, 
elrev, ev youv TG Gedrpy ob xaGedhoerar NOos éxt AlOw. bid. 68 epwrndels 
rl atr@ wepvy¢yover ex didocvodlas, Edy, rd Sivacbar aor Oaopotrrws dpudelr. 
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For the Cyrenaic independence see #déa. 66 fv 32 ixavds dpuboacda: xal réry 
cal xpévy xal mpoowry, kal racav mweploracw dappovlws VroxplvacOa, and the 
celebrated Exw Aatda ar’ odx Exopae tbia. 75. 


108. Zeller Socrates p. 316. 


109. Diog. Laert. vi. 11 adrdpxy yap rhy dperhy elvac pds evdapovlay, 
pndevis mpocdeopévny Sri ph Dwxparixhs loxvos. 


110, Jbid. riv re ddotlay dyabdv Kat loov rq réry. 
111. Lota. 72 edryevelas 5¢ wal Sdtas . . diéwacter [0 Acoyéwns]. 


112. Lbid. 6 dvadif{buevds wore ert ry rovnpois cvyyevécOa, xal oi larpol, 
gnol, mera trav vorotwyrwy elaly, add’ ob wupérrovew. 


113. bid. 86 éxadetro 5@ xai Ouperavolkrys, dia Td ets wacay elorévar 
olxlav, xat vovOerety. See Appendix. 


114. Stobaeus Flor, xiii. 27 6 Acoyévns EXeyer dri of wey EA xbves rods 
é€xOpovs Sdxvovew’ eyw dé rods pldous, Wa owow. 


115. Diog. Laert. vi. 75, 76 Oauyacry Sé ris Rv wept rdv dvdpa wedd xrr. 


116. Diog. Laert. vii. 105 ray ddiapbpwv rd pew Néyouot mporypéva, ra Se 
dmromponyuéva. wporypéva pev ra Exovra, dtlay’ dworponypéva Se ra dvatlay 
éxovra. dtiay d@ rhv pév twa éyovor cipBrAnow mpds Tdv duoroyoUmevoy 
Blov, Hrs dort wept wav dyabdy’ riw dé elvas péony trwd diva  xpelay 
cupBaropévny xpds tov xara ptow Blov, Suoov elev, fv riva mpoodéperat 
apds Tov xara gtcw Blov, wroiros # vyieas riv 8 elvar dtlay dpuoPhy 
Soxtuacrot, qv ay 6 Eureipos ray mpayudrwy rdf’ Suoroy elrety duelBerOac 
mwupods mpds ras ody tyudvy KpOds. 

far}, vylea, i8orh, loxts, xdobros, Séga, edyévera and their opposites are 
Styled dd:ddopa 202d, 102. 


117. Diog. Laert. x. 130 cal riy adrdpxeay dé dyaddv udya voulfouer, ovx 
tva wdvrws Trois dAlyos xpwueda, GAr’ Srws, day wh Exwuev ra woArdd, ToEs 
éAlyos xpapeda, wewmeicpévan yonolws Sri Fora wodvredelas dwodatovew ol 
Axiora ratrys Sedpevor. 

Tbid. 131 wat pda Kal Ddwp rihv dxpordrnvy dwroddoiow tooviv éxrecddy 
évddwy ris atrd mpoceréyxnra. 7d ouvedifey ody dv rats dwhals Kal ov 
mwodurehéot Stalras xal vyielas dort cupmednpwrixdy xal xpds rds dvaryxalas roi 
Blov xphoets Eoxvow roel tov AvOpwror. 

Stobaeus Flor. xvii. 24 ['Emexotpou] ef Botder mrovowy rwa rovhou, uh 
xpnudrav xpoorlbe:, rijs 5¢ éwcOuplas ddalpe. See also 2bid. 23, 30. 


118. See Mahaffy Soctal Life in Greece pp. 299 foll. 
119. Diog. Laert. x. 6. 


120. Theognis 425 
wavrwy per un divas éerixOovlacw Apioroyv 
pond” dardety at-yas dtéos erlou, 
givra & Srws Skiora widas ’Atdao wepjoa 
kal xetoOat woddhy viv éxtecoduevor. 
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121. Sophocles Oed. Col. 1225 
wh diva rdv Awavra mcg Néyor' 7d 3, ered dary, 
Biwas weer S0ev wep fuer, 
won) Setrepoy, ws TdyuoTa. 


122. Euripides fr. 285 Nauck 
éyw 7d pévy 5) waryraxod Opudodpevor 
xpadrurroy elvac gnul wh Piva: Bporg. 
Other quotations are given in Stobaeus Flor. cxx. See also Decharme 
Euripide p. 120. 
123. In Euripides Her. Fur. 1212 suicide is called dydovoy. It is com- 
mended in He/, 298-302 and 77v. 1012-1014. See Thomson Euripides and 
the Attic Orators pp. 55, 56. 


124. Aeschines aguinst Ctesiphon § 244 édy tis abrdy Siaxphonra, Thy 
xeipa rh» rotro wpdtacay xwpis rol odparos Odarrope. 

125. Aristotle Ethics 1138a 6 8¢ &’ dpyiw davrév oddrrwr exw roiro dpa 
wap tiv abriy vbpor, & obx ég 6 wduos’ ddixet Apa. adda ria; 4 Thy wordy, 
atroy 8° of; éxaw yap wdoxe, ddixciras 8° obdels éxiy. 3d cal 4 wodus 
nmol, cal ris driula wpbccore TY daurdy SiapGelpayrs ws riw whduy ddixourrs, 
where see Burnet’s note. 


126. Plato Phaedo 61 E of dace Oemrdy elvar abroy éauréy dwoxrurivat. 


127. lbid. 628 6 pev ody dy dwopphras NeySuevos wept abriy Aébyos, ws Ev 
Tim ppoupa éoper of AvOpwra kcal ob Set 3) davrdéy ex ratrys Ave ovd’ 
dwodtdpdoxew KTX. 

128. Jétd. 62B,C od pévroe dAAd Tdde yé por Soxel, & KéBns, eB réyeoOa, 
7d Oeods elxas tuay rovs éwiuedoudvous xal fds rods d»Opwrous & riv 
xrnudrwy rots Oeois elvac .. . tows rolyvy ratry otx ddoyor wh wpdrepor 
abrévy dwoxruvivas Seiy, xply Ay dvdyxny rid 6 Oeds emexéuyy, Gowep xal rhv 
viv wapoicay Tui. 

129. Diog. Laert. vi. 86. 

130, Jd. vi. 95, 100. 

131. ldéd. vii. 29, 176. 

132. Stobaeus Flor. vii. 45, 54. 


133. For the Stoic view of suicide see Diog. Laert. vii. 130 edAdyws ré gacw 
édtew dauvrdv rol Blov rdv coddy cal bxép warpldos xal dxép didwr, xdy éy 
oxdnporépg yévnrar ddynddve } wnpdceow 4} vdcos dndros. 

134. Diog. Laert. ii. 98 Edeye 82 [6 Geddwpos] xal eDdoyor elvar rdv 
croviaioy imép ris warpldos wh éfayayeiy abréy* od yap dwoBd\\ew rip 
gpbynow Evexa ris Tv Adpbyuw woedelas. 

135. For the Epicurean view of suicide see Zeller Stoscs p. 489. 


136. Aristotle is also a possible exception. See p. 97 of this essay. 
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CONCLUSION 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK MORALITY 


EVEN as early as the Homeric period the Greeks had a 
highly developed morality. The dzctum of Hegel that 
before Socrates there was no morality, but merely 
propriety of conduct, is only true in the sense that 
ethics did not yet exist. But who would assert that 
no man is moral unless he be an ethical philosopher ? 
The lofty ideals of the Jad and the Odyssey were to a 
great extent the outcome of economic, political and social 
forces at work during a long period of mature civilisation. 
The Homeric culture seems to have been a happy mean 
between patriarchal life and monarchy, combining the 
excellences of the former with few, if any, of the vices of 
the latter. Environment is a most important factor in 


(2) Moral- 
ity was 

influenced 
by environ- 
ment. 


the growth of morality. Institutions are the nurseries ofv 


virtues and ideals. Bearing this in mind we shall not be 
surprised at the curious waves, so to speak, which mark 
the development of morality. There is, indeed, orderly 
progress, Sudden breaks with the past, such as the French 
Revolution, are rare and temporary. But: periodically 


there comes a slow, strong wave, emphasising some Y 


aspect or aspects of the moral life. Then it recedes, or 

seems to recede, and there ensues a lull, which in its turn 

is followed by another wave, emphasising other ideas. 

Illustrations are the prominence of patriotism, political 

and social questions, home-life and individualism, which 
ISI 
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come to the fore during the period 500-300 B.c. I 
would suggest that the much-disputed question whether 
morality declined at Athens during the fourth century has 
never yet been treated upon the right lines. That there 
were moral changes will be admitted by everybody. 
Humane ideals took precedence over the more manly 
virtues of courage and devoted patriotism. Which 
morality makes a nation more likely to survive in the 
struggle for existence is easily answered. But who shall 
say that one morality is better than the other? The 


‘connection between environment and morality explains 


why there is no even development of the latter through- 
out Greece from Homer to the fifth century. Each little 


' State lived apart by itself. Some intercommunication 


existed, but not enough to prevent striking moral dif- 
ferences among the inhabitants. How different prevalent 


-- moralities may have been is conclusively shown by a 


(4) Virtue 
as harmon- 
ious de- 
velopment. 


comparison between the Spartan and the Athenian 
characters. 

A marked characteristic of the morality of the Greeks 
was a ready admission that all natural powers were to be 
developed, yet in such a way as to produce a harmonious 
whole. The Greek loved a beautiful life. Perfect physical 
and mental development, happy relations with the State, 
friends, and family, a peaceful end in old age—all these 
things and all that they imply, are necessary constituents 
of the Bios rédevos. Zwodpocivyn, a typical Greek virtue, 
insists upon the presence of activities almost as much 
as their harmonious development. Accordingly Greek 


morality approved of practices which are utterly opposed v\ 


to modern ideas. But although all natural powers should 
be developed, there must be no exaggeration, no want of 
proportion. The idea of the “happy mean” permeated 
Greek life through and through. It is seen in the size of 
their cities, in the severe form of their tragedy, and in the 
calm repose of their best sculpture. The conception of 
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virtue as a mean accounts for the negative character of 
sin in Greek morality. The Greeks had no devil. The 
Homeric deities do, indeed, tempt men to sin. But 
they are non-moral rather than immoral. The early 
Greeks did not think that the moral law concerned the 
actions of the gods themselves. Consequently, with the 
purifying of the idea of God there sprang up no con- 
ception of an evil divinity. For this reason the Greek 
was the more ready to acknowledge that he was himself 
the cause, or at least a cause, of his sin. Hence he 
regarded untruth, and vice generally, as a lowering of 
the self. He felt shame at his failure to be virtuous. 
He admitted moral responsibility. Virtue may be keeping 
to the right path. But there is a right path, and many 
wrong ones, | 
Early Greek morality was intimately connected with 
religion. But Greek religion was a heterogeneous com- 
pound, some of the components of which had no bearing 
upon morality except in so far as they kept alive a 
religious feeling, which was, however, much contaminated 
with superstitions. Moreover, there was in Greece no 
all-powerful priesthood enforcing a morality from which 
the common people were inclined to break away. 
Ceremonial religion enforced no morality but that which 
appealed to the general conscience of the time. Hence 
it took under its protection the defenceless suppliant, the 
orphan and the aged parent. I cannot believe that 


homicide, which was forbidden by religion, was gener- 


ally regarded as in itself immoral. The manslayer was 
purified, not by repentance, but by the performance of 
certain rites. The religious ban meant ceremonial, not 
moral defilement. It was the general belief in a divine 
power, rather than cults and ceremonies, which had the 
most effect upon Greek morality. And this influence it 
exerted by acting as a sanction for those moral ideas of 
which the Greek conscience instinctively approved. 


td 
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Ethics and Greek ethics was generally in agreement with current 
Morality. morality, but not seldom, especially in the teaching of 
Plato, it definitely opposed it. Yet in not a few cases 
philosophic analysis transcends the received moral code, 
and anticipates the convictions of future generations. 
Thus the Laws of Plato condemns unnatural vice, and 
elsewhere that philosopher maintains that to do harm to 
enemies, even non-Greeks, is in all cases wrong. Aristotle’s 
conception of friendship is in some respects above that 
of his age, while signs are not wanting that he recognised 
the claims of slaves to the rights of humanity. Plato 
perceived the capabilities of women far more than any 
other Greek, either before or after him. 
Ethics Philosophic ethics also helped to illuminate moral 
brought ideas which before were felt, but not thoroughly understood. L 
Soe 6Clear formulation is a great gain. It sets up a landmar 
duct. which cannot be effaced. Hence we see that the Stoics 
were greatly influenced by the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle. Socrates tried to reduce moral ideas to order 
by means of definitions. Consistency of action is more) 
likely to be attained when concepts, and not impulses, 
are made the standards to which conduct has to conform. 
How far the teaching of Socrates influenced the ordinary 
Athenian we cannot say, but it certainly influenced 
philosophers. All ethical schools owed their origin to it. 
Not unfrequently it happens that in his attempt to explain 
. Morality the philosopher does not introduce a new ideal, 
but ennobles the old. Aristotle’s account of friendship 
and the Stoic development of the idea of duty are good 
examples. 
Ethics gave But Greek ethics influenced conduct mainly by giving 
sanctio nto 2 New sanction to morality when religious faith decayed, ° 
morality. and the philosophic doctrine of mrdyra pei, and the contrast 
of gvois with vouos, were transferred, by sophists and 
others, to the sphere of morals. Ethics showed that the 
old morality made men happy. By insisting upon the 
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happiness of the moral man, Greek ethics considerably 
strengthened other forces, which were tending in the 
direction of individualism. Yet although it did not 
prevent the change from the old to the new, it made the 
transition-period slow and orderly. The danger of moral 
anarchy was arrested. Thinking men saw that morality 
was reasonable, and so lived disciplined lives. The less 
intellectual followed in their steps. Thucydides tells us 
what happened when faith in morals decayed as well as 
faith in religion. That Greece was spared to do good 
work for at least two centuries after the Peloponnesian 
War was in no small degree due to the teaching of ethical 
philosophers. 

Greek ethics showed that the source of morality lay in 
the human soul ' and its capacity of forming ideal purposes. 
The philosopher-poet Euripides shows distinct traces of 
this attitude. “It was not Cypris that tempted you,” 
says Hecuba to Helen,” “it was your mind that became 
Cypris.” That Euripides should have criticised the gods 
of the Olympic pantheon proves that he considered the 
human intelligence supreme in the moral sphere. Plato 
held that righteousness is better in itself than unrighteous- 
ness, whether the gods perceive our actions or not. 
He thus clearly distinguished the concept “good” from 
the “useful,” the “pleasant,” and all other concepts. 
Aristotle gives a definition of virtue which implies that 
the ultimate test of good conduct is the opinion of 


_ the moral man (6 ozovdaios, 6 dpovios). This is a 


| 


remarkable anticipation of the spirit of modern ethical 
science. Nevertheless the religious sanction was not 
abandoned by every philosopher. It was kept, along 
with the new ethical sanction, by Socrates, Plato, and the 
Stoics. Plato brought prominently forward the doctrine 
f duolwars, “ growth into the likeness of God,” which was 
derived from the mysteries and Pythagoreanism. This 
doctrine is hinted at before Plato in Socratic teaching, 
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but becomes after him a cardinal point of Stoic doctrine. 
The courageous combination of ethics and religion 
presented by the teaching of Plato is perhaps the most 
inspiring lesson of the ancient world to modern times, 
and the one which modern teachers should take most to 
heart. 

It is not the business of the historian to point a moral. 
But there are two facts which, be their explanation what 
it may, stand out so clearly in the present inquiry that 
they deserve emphasising in conclusion. It was environ- 
ment which determined the peculiar features exhibited by 


Greek morality. The true greatness of Athens decayed’ 


as her citizens lost their living religious faith. 


1 é rq rot Exovros ux évév Plato Rep. 366 E. 
2 Troades 988. 


NOTE 


ON 


XENOPHON AND PLATO 


It has been observed that Xenophon suffered from a literary 
vanity which made him “ wish to rival the most admired authors, 
each in his own special branch of literature. Has Thucydides 
eclipsed all the historians who preceded him, but left his great 
work unfinished? Xenophon is at once ready to step into the 
breach and write a continuation, in which he even imitates the 
peculiar colouring of the Thucydidean style. Has Plato pro- 
duced, in the Sympostum, a marvel of poetic delineation and 
philosophic insight? Xenophon immediately makes use of the 
same framework to exhibit a new picture of Socrates and his 
friends, one which, though not competing in magnificence with 
the portrait painted by Plato, is intended to surpass it in natural- 
ness and truth to life” (Gomperz ii. 127). 

A close examination shows that Xenophon, while aping the 
form of his models, is often opposed to the doctrine contained in 
them. Thus the position of women, as described in the Oecono- 
micus, 1s directly opposed to the standpoint of the Republic. 
Plato favoured “gymnastic ” in order to secure the physical health 
of the citizens; Xenophon, in the Cyvopaedia and elsewhere, 
relies mostly on hunting and riding. The political views expressed 
in the Repudiic and the Hiero are poles asunder. 

To historians of morality it matters little what an author thinks 
personally, because, unless he be speculating, the views expressed 
will probably represent some opinion current at the time. In the 
present essay I have assumed that Xenophon’s works, although 
intended to uphold views definitely opposed to those of Plato, are | 
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not speculative, but give a fair picture of the general morality. 
But Xenophon is Hellenic rather than Athenian, both in senti- 
ment and in conviction, and it would be an interesting study, 
though one much too long for the present work, to inquire how 
far the un-Athenian characteristics of Xenophon’s views were due 
to his travels and to his long residence outside Athens. My own 
opinion is that Xenophon, in spite of his prejudices and common- 
place intellect, was very susceptible to new influences; and his 
healthy instincts led him to approve the good points in char- 
acters, manners, and institutions, which his fellow Athenians 
regarded with dislike or unconcern. Gomperz, I feel sure, is 
wrong when he says that ‘“[Xenophon] was well aware that his 
own way of thinking was not that of his times” (ii. 135). His 
opinions, indeed, were not the opinions of the Athenians of his 
day, but they seem to reflect those of his contemporaries in 
various other parts of Greece. 
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INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


A COMPARISON of ethics and morality will give at the best the 
minimum effect which the former may be said to have exercised 
upon the latter. The actual influence may have been greater 
than can be proved to demonstration. Accordingly, it is pertinent 
to inquire how great it may possibly have been; in other words, 
what were the means of disseminating philosophic doctrine. 

In modern times this function is performed by books, 
universities, and schools, the churches, and the public press. 
It is considered a duty to raise every citizen to the highest moral 
level possible. Every effort is made, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
so that the highest thought of the time may work, either by way 
of guidance or direct teaching, upon the lives of even the most 
insignificant. In Athens it was not considered a duty to instruct 
the masses, and the means of spreading knowledge were 
somewhat different from ours. In particular there were no 
churches, which, by the weekly instruction they give, exercise 
a great influence upon modern life. 

During the fourth and third centuries B.c. books were fairly 
common and apparently cheap. Euthydemus, the young friend 
of Socrates, collected a library of books by poets and sophists.! 
By the year 400 B.c. the work of Anaxagoras could be purchased 
‘for a drachma at most.”2 Most of the philosophers who 
flourished during. the two centuries under discussion wrote 
numerous works. We are told that Chrysippus was the author 
of more than 705 treatises. Epicurus was another voluminous 
writer. The lives of philosophers written by Diogenes Laertius 
contain list after list of philosophic works. Apart from this late 
testimony, the writings of Aristotle still extant are by no means 
few, and many, including his popular works, have perished. 
Books were more used than is generally supposed. Plato 
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saw drawbacks to the use of them for teaching.5 By itself this 
proves little, but taken along with the other evidence tends to 
show that in his day books were becoming more common. 
Isocrates made his views known in political pamphlets. 

Neither the public assemblies nor the comic stage can have 
helped to widen the influence of philosophy between the years 
400 and 200 B.C. 

The teach- But the philosophers, besides writing books, taught their 

ingof philo- scholars personally. The first paid teachers of higher education 

sophers. = were the sophists, who, however, did not found schools like many 
of the philosophers, but wandered from town to town. They 
appear to have been eagerly welcomed by the young men, if we 
may trust the picture drawn by Plato in the Profagoras.6 That 
they lectured instead of using the dialectic method advocated by 
Socrates and Plato was partly due to the size of their classes. 
But it must be remembered that they taught what most young 
men wanted to know, how to get on in the world, so that perhaps 
their audiences were larger than those of the philosophers, who 
were more independent in their views. 

Socrates confined his teaching to Athens, and was certainly a 
well-known figure.’ How far he was misunderstood by the many 
victims of his cross-examination is a difficult question. The 
caricature of Aristophanes appears to be an _ unrecognisable 
monstrosity, and Socrates himself complains of Sa8oA%, a word 
which implies misrepresentation.® But his influence was never- 
theless very great, as is proved not only by the numerous schools 
which owed their origin to his teaching, but also by the attraction 
he had for commonplace intellects, such as those of Crito and 
Xenophon. 

The rich Apparently most philosophers after Socrates required fees from 

the chief their-pupils, although it is a difficult question to decide in all 

pupils. cases. If they did it implies a desire to hear them, for a man 
will not pay for what he does not want. Their pupils were 
usually the cultured and rich. Dionysius asked Aristippus why 
philosophers haunted the houses of the rich,!® and Plato’s pupils 
had a reputation for their foppish dress.1!_ There seems to have 

The lower been no attempt to reach the lower classes, which accordingly 

classes and retained many old beliefs long after they had been discarded by 

philosophy. the more cultured section of the citizens!2 Aristotle himself 
distinctly affirms that Adyo: have no influence whatever upon 
of wodAol (Ethics 1179 b). 


Preaching As a general rule philosophic teaching appealed to the intellect 
uncommon. 
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only. Of preaching we hear little. The Cynics and certain 
Stoics alone appear to have practised it, and “ we have no means 
of gauging the influence of the Cynic moral sermon.” 48 

The number of students was in many cases large. ‘ Nearly 
all Hellas” came over to the side of Stilpo, says Diogenes with 
rhetorical exaggeration.* Plato’s pupils were so numerous and 
influential that his enemy Athenaeus is at pains to show that the 
statesmen he educated proved themselves tyrannical!’ Arcesilas 
had numerous pupils.6 So had Epicurus.!”? ‘Theophrastus 
taught as many as two thousand.!® 

Many of the philosophers were men of magnetic personality, 
who won the respect, and sometimes the love, of their fellow- 
citizens. Xenocrates was highly esteemed.’® The repute of 
Aristotle was so great that he became tutor to Alexander the 
Great.” His pupil Theophrastus was affectionately treated by 
the Athenians. 

Nowadays there are fixed curricula in the universities, and 
when the student has completed his course he usually returns to 
the world of affairs for his life-work. No doubt many Greeks 
did the same, especially those who left their native city to hear a 
famous teacher. But there were others who remained longer, 
thus giving their masters an opportunity of exercising all the 
influence of which they were capable. Aristotle was Plato’s 
pupil for twenty years.22 The philosophic school was often a 
sect also. We know from Plato that there were some who 
condemned this long devotion to philosophy.” 

After all deductions for exaggeration and the glamour of the 
past, it is impossible to read, say Diogenes Laertius, without the 
conviction that the philosophers were honoured men, in whose 
lives their fellow-citizens took a deep interest. Modern professors 
and schoolmasters usually sink into unremembered graves, but 
the Greek philosopher became a treasured memory. His habits 
of life were noticed ; his pupils and writings carefully recorded. 
Anecdotes clustered thickly about philosophers’ names, a sure 
sign of esteem and affection. They were certainly ridiculed by 
the comic poets, but this in itself is no proof of disrespect, 
rather the reverse. Much of this popularity was due to the high 
personal character of the philosophers, which could not be 
unnoticed in the open-air life of a small Greek city-state. But 
even when allowance for this has been made there is still no doubt 
that philosophy found a cordial welcome in Greece, or at least 
in Athens, for the sake of its own value. 


Number of 
students. 
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philo- 
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g. Aristippus is said to have been the first Socratic to demand a money 
Gomperz thinks that Plato’s school was 
supported by voluntary contributions, Greek Thinkers ii. pp. 271, 272. 


payment, Diog. Laert. ii. 65. 
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AESCHYLUS 


[Born 525 B.C., died 456. Suppliants 492 (?); Persae 472; Prometheus 468 ; 
Septem, 467; Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides 458. References to 
Oxford text. ] 


(A) RELIGION 


Providence: (a) assurance. Supphices 26, 27; 77, 783 91, 92; 
100; 228-233 (punishment in the next world); 343; 381-386 
(Zeus protects the suppliant); 395, 396 (the ruler must judge 
according to divine justice) ; 402-406 ; 413-415 (sanctuary sacred, 
violation of it punished); 418-437 (the wronger of the suppliant 
punished in himself and his house); 478, 479 ; 582-599 (Zeus, by 
marriage with a mortal, founds a great race) ; 616-620; 643-655 ; 
671-673; 707-709 (honour to parents the third of the great 
unwritten laws); 733; 1047-1049 (will of Zeus identified with 
fate); Fersae 293, 294 (men must bear pains sent by the gods) ; 
515, 516; 725, 726 (some god led Xerxes astray); 740, 741; 
744-751 (Nemesis) ; 772 (God hates not the wise) ; 821-828 (dBprs 
begets dry, and Zeus punishes the overweening) ; Septem 69-77 ; 
157; 226 (God stronger than discipline); 445; 514-520; 625; 
662, 663; 720; Prometheus 34; 188, 189 (Zeus keeps justice to 
himself, i.e. his will determines right); 234, 235 (Zeus wished to 
destroy the human race and create another); 518 (Zeus less 
powerful than fate); 551, 552 (the wills of mortals disturb the 
“harmony ” of Zeus) ; 936 (it is wise to bow to fate); 1032-1033 
(the word of Zeus is always accomplished) ; 1093 (Prometheus 
says he suffers unjustly) ; Agamemnon 55-59 (some god punishes 
animals which are cruel to other animals); 68-71; 160-167; 374- 
384 (offences against dixn punished); 461, 462 ; 699-708; 749; 
772-781 ; 1485-1488 ; 1564; Choephori 61-65 (justice punishes 
both on earth and in hell) ; 244, 245 ; 322-331 (murder will out) ; 
167 
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400-404 (blood calls for blood); 559 (Apollo truthful) ; 639-645 ; 
goo-go02 ; 910, g11 (fate); 949 (justice daughter of Zeus); 957 ; 
985; Eumenides 213-224 (marriage under the protection of 
heaven); 273-275 (punishment in hell); 339, 340 (murderers 
punished in hell) ; 465 (Apollo author of the deed of Orestes) ; 
614-621 (Apollo declares truly the decrees of Zeus); 949-955; 
Jr. 7° (pantheism) ; 156 (heaven finds a cause to bring a house 
to ruin); 362 (fatalism); 395; 464 (God not like man; God is 
Nature) ; 475. 
(5) Doubt or antagonism. Suppiices 893, 894 (Egyptian 
herald ; ovros poBovpas Saipovas rods évOdSe od yap pe EOpefay, ovd? 
éyjpagay tpody); Septem 427, 428 (Capaneus: Oeod re yap 
OéXovros éxrépoev wodw Kat py GédrAovrés gdyow); 531, 532 
(enemy will sack Thebes Big Acés); Agamemnon 369-372 ovK 
épa ris Beots Bporay afvovobar péAew Scots dOixtrwv xdpis ratoiP: 
6 & ovx etoeBys); fr. 350 (Phoebus deceitful); 476. For the 
Prometheus see below. The dominant attitude towards Provi- 
4-~dence is unswerving belief. 
In Aeschylus the gods still retain traces of their immoral 
character which had aroused the disgust of Xenophanes. But 
there is an evident desire on the part of the poet to show that the 
sinfulness of the gods’ actions is more apparent than real. See 
the treatment of Io by Zeus as told in the Prometheus (736), and 
the character of Apollo in the Eumenides. Cf. especially 
Agamemnon 1202-1212 (Cassandra and Apollo), and jr. 350. | 
There is no devil in the Aeschylean theology. Sin begets sin | 
Agamemnon 758-771 1d SvoceBés yap Epyov pera peév mAciova | 
tixres xtA, Cf. Eumenides 934, 935. Sin runs in families ; the 
curse upon a family works crime after crime, Agamemnon 1188- ! 
1193; 1431-1433. Yet the Erinyes are just, dgamemnon 462-470; 
58, 59. They stand for law, order, and discipline, Zumenides 508- ~ 
565 (a most important passage). Nevertheless it is the sinner 
himself who is to blame in every case. Upon his own choice 
depends whether the curse will act or not. See the dialogue 
between the fatalist Eteocles and the chorus, Septem 686-708 ; cf. 
also Eumenides 550-552 éxov © dvdyxas Grep Sixatos dv ovK 
dvoABos éxrat’ mavwAcOpos & obmror’ av yévorro, 
A striking characteristic of Aeschylus’ presentation of Providence 
is the way in which he conceives the divine government to develop. 
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The Zeus of the Prometheus is a “young tyrant” who has over- 
thrown a preceding divine order, Prometheus 35; 201-215; 736; 
942; 960. The Furies complain of the “ younger gods,” Kumentdes 
162, 731 (see 721, 722); 778, 779; and they themselves change 
from Erinyes (avenging spirits) to Eumenides, Semnae (kind or 
august goddesses), having the family (ofxos) under their protection, 
895. Itis even hinted that the reign of Zeus may come to an end, 
Prometheys 510-520; 910; 940; 948; although we do not know 
how the Prometheus Unbound solved the difficulty. It should be 
noticed that the human race is regarded as a relic of a former era, 
unfit for the reign of Zeus, Prometheus 233-235. Prometheus 
enabled men to survive by giving them material civilisation (réxvas 
506), including divination 487-499. We do not hear that he took 
thought for their moral welfare. According to Hesiod (W. and 
D. 279) Sixy was the gift of Zeus. Such is the hint thrown out by 
Aeschylus as to the origin of physical evil; it is the survival of an 
old order into a fresh era. He spiritualised the doctrine by in- 
sisting on the discipline of pain, Agamemnon 250 Aika & Trois peév 
waQovcw pabeiv erippera. Eumenides 521 owdpoveiv ird orévet. 

Throughout Aeschylus’ works there is an attempt to reduce the 
Olympic pantheon to order. See e.g. Humenides 614-621, where 
Apollo says that he is merely the mouthpiece of Zeus. But there 
isno monotheism. The view of Aeschylus is that of Xenophanes, - 
‘“‘ There is one god greatest among gods and men” (/*. 23 Diels). 

The above references show that Aeschylus believed strongly in 
punishment after death. This was not a very prominent feature 
of Greek religion, and its reiteration in Aeschylus may be in part 
due to the poet’s leaning towards the mysteries. Cf. Aristoph. 
Frogs 886 

Anpyrep 7) Opepara ryv epi ppéva, 
elvai pe Tov cwv d£iov prorypiwr. 


For Pythagoreanisms see Headlam, Supplices p. 6. 

With regard to the “envy ” of the gods, Aeschylus believes that 
it is not over-prosperity, but sin itself, which begets sin, Agamemnon 
750-760; Persae 744-750; 820-822 (vBpis produces a harvest of 
arn). 

Immortality : (az) Positive. Suppihces 416; Fersae 598 foll. ; 
Septem 978; Agamemnon 1528; 1555; Choephori 37-41; 88; 
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142-149 ; 476-488 ; 500-509; Eumenides 598 ; 767. Add to these 
the passages referred to above, where punishment after death is 
mentioned. 

(56) Negative. Chocephori 517 (a very doubtful instancé); /. 255. 

Sanctuary (always respected).  Suppliices 84; 347; 359-364; 
410-417 ; 478-485; 616; 652-655; 893 (the herald tries to violate 
sanctuary); Septem 78 foll.; Eumenides 64 foll.; 232-234. 

Value of ceremony. /ersae 610-622; Choephori 84 foll.; 
483-485; Eumenides 280-283 (blood of swine washed away stain of 
matricide) ; 447-452. 

Divination. Prometheus 484-500 (certain kinds of divination 
the gift of Prometheus) ; Agamemnon 1202-1213 ; Choephori 559 
(Apollo truthful); 900; 1029; HLumenides 465; 594; 615-621 ; 
Septem 24-29. 


(2) POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Supplices 365-369 (ruler must consult people) ; 397-401 (people 
to be consulted); Pervsae 591-594 (disaster relaxes discipline); 
Septem 1-38 (necessity of patriotism) ; 662-671 (Polynices the rebel 
an enemy of dixn); 1034, 1035 (Antigone will bury Polynices in 
spite of the prohibition—State versus family); Prometheus 226, 227 
(a tyrant does not trust his friends) ; Agamemnon 540, 541 (love of 
country) ; Humenides 508-565 (need of discipline pir’ dvdpyerov 
Biov pare Seororovpevov aivéeoys. mavri peop 1d Kpdros Oeds 
Sravev 526-530; Bwyd aiseoar dixas 539); 861-866 (evil of civil 
strife) ; 976-987 (blessing of unity). 

Friendship. Sep/em 597-614 (danger of evil associates ; the gods 
may punish him who associates with criminals) ; Prometheus 1063- 
1070 (the chorus hate a traitor and will suffer with Prometheus). 

Lex talionis. Chocphori 122, 123; 313 (Spdcavre rabeiv) ; 
Agamemnon 1564 (rabeiv rov ép£avra). 

Pity. Supplices 489 (Trois Horoow yap was Tis evvolas Pépet). 

Animals. Supplices 226 (dpvidos spvis mas av ayvevos paydy ;); 
Prometheus 466; Agamemnon 48-59 (pity for animals; the gods 
avenge them); 134-138 (same as preceding); 140-145 (same as 
preceding) ; Zumenides 861 ; 866 (cock-fighting). 
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(C) PAMILY 


_ Importance of family relationships. Sufpéices 8-10 (marriage 
with kindred detestable. So passim); Septem 681, 682 (sin of 
slaying kindred) ; 1034-1037 (Antigone puts family before State) ; 
Prometheus 39 (rd ovyyeves tow Secvdv) ; 291 (power of kinship) ; 
855; Choephori 139 (power of the murdered father to raise up an 
avenger. So passim); 500-509 (the family must not die out); 
623-630 (sin of wife’s conspiring against husband) ; 924 (power of 
mother’s curses) ; 1027-1028 (Orestes justified in killing Clytem- 
nestra, because she had murdered her husband) ; Zumenides 212 
(it is kinship which makes killing a sinful pollution); 545 (honour 
to parents: toxéwv oéBas ed mporiwy . . aiddpuevds Tis Eorw. Cf. 
Supplices 707-709 1d yap rexdvrwy céBas tpirov 768 ev Derpiois 
Aixas yéyparras peywrrotizov—honour to parents the third 


/—~—snwritten law”); 605 (stain of killing member of one’s own 


family); Eumenides to control family matters 909 ; 956-967. 

Women and family life. Suppiices 338 (marriage with kin a 
source of strength); 1034, 1034 (the chorus do not despise 
marriage, Sivarar yap Aids dyxwta civ “Hpg); Septem 186-202 
(women a nuisance; haughty when in power, a plague when in 
terror) ; 232 (women’s duty to remain at home in silence) ; 333-344 
miseries of women when captured in war; 363-368 (miseries 
of women captives); 1031 (Antigone prefers family to State) ; 
Prometheus 9go1-906 (marriage with equals best); 1063-1070 
(chorus of ocean nymphs faithful to Prometheus); Agamem- 
non 483-487 (women fickle); Choephori 596-601 (passion of 
women leads them to crime); 665-667 (it is necessary to use 
veiled language before a woman); 920 (women lustful—spoken 
by Clytemnestra); Eumenides 657-666 (the father the real parent); 
737 (men superior to women). 

Children. Agamemnon 216-247 (child and father) ; 1417 (child 
and mother) ; Choephori 500-509 (importance of children to keep 
alive the father’s name); 749-760 (affection of nurse for child) ; 
908-930 (mother and child) ; Zumenides goo. 

Slavery. Septem 333-339 and 363-368 (miseries of women 
captives); Agamemnon 1040-1046 (the nouveau riche cruel to his 
slaves; slaves in families of hereditary wealth kindly treated) ; 
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1084; Choephori 75-84 (noble women compelled to conceal their 
true sentiments because enslaved in war); 734-765 (affection of a 
nurse). 
Aeschylus seems to have been struck by the facts of heredity. 
——in his eyes the family is the great institution. Hence the stress 
laid upon the continuity of sin, the horror expressed at the viola- 
tion of natural ties, the fear of polluting the race by marriage with 
kindred, and the intimate relations between the living and the 
dead. Can it be that when Aeschylus was at the most impression- 
able age (the closing years of the sixth century), the State had not 
yet superseded the family as the most important institution ? 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Material goods. Prometheus 436-471 (the gift of Prometheus); 
Agamemnon 250 (discipline of pain); 750-756 (wealth not the~~— 
producer of sin); Zumenides 520 (discipline of pain). 

Old age. Agamemnon 72-75. 

Chastity. Supplies 227 (ras 8 dv yapiv dxovoay aKovros 
mTaTpos ayvos yévoir adv ;); 787-791 (suicide rather than marriage 
with kin); 1013 (to cwdpovety riyswoa tov Biov rrAdov); Choephori 
71 (adultery a sin). Chastity in Aeschylus is chiefly a family——~ 
matter. 

Truth. Prometheus 1032, 1033 (Zeus does not lie); <Aga- 
memnon 620 (ovx €o8’ Srws AéLarps Ta Pevdy Kadd) ; fr. 301, 302. 

Suicide. Supplices 455-466 and 787-791 (suicide commend 
in certain circumstances). 

Pessimism. Choephor# 1018, 

The soul and morality. /ersae 767 (a man is blessed who has 
ppéves) ; 772 Geds yap ovk xOnpev, ws edppwv épv); Septem 592, 
593 ov yap Soxety dpioros, GAN elvas OéAer, Babetay aAoxa did 
pevds xaprovpevos); 662, 663 ef 5S 4 Atos rais rapBevos Aixyn 
maphy épyous éxetvou Kai ppeviv, ray’ dv 7d5’ Hv). Notice the con- 
ception of morality in ¢pyv afterwards worked out by Euripides. 

Necessity of discipline, awe. Zumenides 525; 546; 699 (ris 
yap Sedouxws pndiv évdcxos porwr ;). 

Beauty of heroic pain. Agamemnon 1304 (GAN evxAews Tor 
katOaveiv xdpis Bpor®). 
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SOPHOCLES 


[Born 496 B.c. Antigone 442-441; Ajax; Oedipus the King; Trachinian 
Women; Electra; Philoctetes 409; Oedipus at Colonus, brought out 4or. 
References to Teubner text and to Nauck for fragments. } 


(A) RELIGION 


Providence: (a2) Positive. Ajax 86; 118; 131-133; 455, 456; 
758-783 (wrath of the gods falls upon the over-proud) ; 835-844 
(summons to the Erinyes to wreak vengeance); 950; 1036-1039 ; 


1130 (unwritten law); 1390; Electra 175; 1062-1065 ; 1093-1096. 


written laws); Oed. Z: 151 foll.; 469-475 ; 863-871 (unwritten 


“_——laws) ; 881; Oed. C. 275-281 ; 371 (God sends evil upon men) ; 


964, 965 (gods cruel) ; 998; 1382 (Ain f£dvedpos Znvds dpxaiors 
vopows) ; Antigone 127, 128; 369; 584, 585 ; 604, 605 ; 683 (Oeor 
diovow dvOpwros ppéevas); 797 (unwritten laws); 856 (inheritance 
of sin); 921 (unwritten law); 951 (fate) ; 1103, 1104; 1113, 1114 
(unwritten laws) ; Trachiniae 130, 131; 280; 1264-1278; Phéloctetes 
446-452 (the gods spiteful in their dealings with men) ;'992 ; 1360, 
1361 (crime begets crime); 1441-1444; Jy. 197 (fatalism) ; 208 ; 
226; 809; 876; 879. 
(4) Doubt. Oecd. Z: 910; Phéloctetes 1036 ; fr. 103. 
Immortality. Blatra 244-250 
el yep 6 5 pev Oavav ya re xai ovdey dy 
keloeTas TaAas, 
of S¢ py aA 
Sécove” avripdvous Sixas, 
éppoc Tr av aidas 
ardvtwy rt evoéBeva Ovarov. 
355, 356 (doubt, «¢ ris cor’ éxed xdpis); 400; 442-446 ; 459-463 ; 
837; 969; 1066; Oecd. C. 1410 (importance of burial); 1567; 
173 
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1702, 1703; Antigone 71, 72 (importance of burial); 74, 75; 
897, 898 ; Philoctetes 1443, 1444 (piety does not die with the pious 
man) ; /r. 753 (Orphism) ; 867. 

Sanctuary. Oecd. C. 229-236 (chorus wish to drive away 
Oedipus) ; 634; 921, 922; 1285. 

—~Oceremony. Liectra 431-434 (religious purity); Oed. Z. 132-136 
(religious defilement) ; Oed. C. 155-169 (value of ceremony) ; 465- 
484 (value of ceremony); 1134; 1595-1603; Antigone 247, 775. 

Divination. Ajax 758-783. Oecd. T. 316 foll.; 7o9 (doubt) ; 
952, 953 (doubt); 971 (doubt); Antigone 1035-1039 (doubt) ; 
1055 (doubt, 7d pavtixdvy ydp ray diddpyvpov yévos). 


(B) POLITIOS AND SOCIETY 


Ajax 1096-1118 and 1052-1090 (references to contemporary 
history (?)). See the chorus 1185 foll. (where the miseries of war 
are dwelt upon); 1132 (cruelty to enemies good); 1289-1307 
(birth may be “good” even when non-Hellenic); 1350 (tyrant 
cannot be pious); 1356, 1357 (appreciation of worth in enemies) ; 
Oced. T. 56, 57 (men make the State); 584-589 (royalty not happy); 
Antigone 182-210 (the State must take precedence over every other 
claim) ; 368-371 ; 658-680 (necessity of law and order); 736-739 
(people and ruler) ; 77. 528 (all barbarians greedy). 

Is the second part of the Ajax (974-1420) a political allegory ? 

Friendship. Ajax 679-683 (a friend may become an enemy, 
an enemy a friend) ; 1267 (gratitude commended). 

Animals. LZiectra 566-569; Antigone 1000-1004. 

Lex talionis. O¢ed. C. 229-236; 271, 272; 1191; J¥. 209. 

Mercy. Oecd. C. 1267, 1268; Zrachiniae 243 (pity); 311-313 
(pity). 


(C) FAMILY 


Marriage and women. Ajax 293 (yvvati xédopov 4 ory? 
Peper); 580 (ptAoixrurrov yun); Electra 770 (Sewdv to tixrev) ; 
1243 (spirit even in women); Oed. Z: 1078 (women proud) ; 
Oed. C. 337-360 (some women prove themselves better than men) ; 
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445-449 ; 1368 ; Antigone 781-805 (power of love); Zrachiniae 
144-149 (life of women, marriage brings care); 441-448 (power of 
love); 545 (wife cannot have a rival); 818, 819 (motherhood) ; 
Jr. 187 (women a curse); 621 (same as preceding); 855 (what is 
Kurpis ?). 

Children. Ajax 545-582 (love of father for child); Zéectra 
532, 533 (love of mother greater than that of father) ; 1071 (strife 
between sisters); Oecd. 7. 1459-1462 (boys and girls); Oed. C. 
1102-1111 (father and daughter); 1377 (honour to parents) ; 
Antigone 73; Trachiniae 1065 (honour to parents); 1178 
(obedience) ; fr. 623 (unrpi watdes Gyxvpar Biov). 

Parents. Ajax 850 (Ajax thinks of his mother’s sorrow) ; Oed. 
T. 999 (sight of parents dear); Oed. C. 1189-1191 (parent must 
not retaliate on child); 1617-1619; fv. 61 (honour to parents). 

Slavery. Zvrachiniae 61-63 (even a slave may be noble); 908, 
909 ; Jr. 60; 854 (et cupa SovrAov, GAN’ 6 vots €XevHepos). 

If Aeschylus insists upon the solidarity of the family, Sophocles 

| insists upon family love—the love of sister for brother, child for 
parent, betrothed for betrothed (unique in Greek literature). 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Material goods. Z£iectra 308, 309 (influence of circumstances 
upon morality); Oed. C. 880 (justice gives strength to a cause) ; 
Antigone 295-299 (money the cause of evil); /7. 85; 260; 
328; 535. 

Pessimism. Ajax 124-126; Oecd. C. 607-613; 1211-1248 (old 
age a curse); J”. 859; 863 (old age); 864 (old age). 

Suicide. Ajax 815-865; Oed. JT. 1071, 1072 ; Antigone 1220- 
1243; 1282; Zrachiniae 899-946 ; (in none of these places is it? 
condemned as a moral offence) ; /r. 448, 866. 

Nature. Philoctetes go2 (dravra Svoxépera, THY aro pioww 
dray Auriv ris Spg Ta pt) Mporexdra). 

Nobility. Ajax 479, 480 (GAN 4H Karas (hv  KaAus reOvy- 
Kévat Tov evyevn xpy); 1094 (value assigned to noble birth) ; 
1229 (value assigned to birth); Oed. 7. 1080-1083 (birth dis- 
paraged); Phzloctetes 475, 476 (the noble love the good) ; /*. 84 
(the good are noble); 100; 532 (all men of one nature). 
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Value of awe. <Ayax 1079. 

Value of intellect. Ajax 1252 (dAX of ppovouvres ed xparovoe 
mavraxov); Electra 1023; Oed. C. 371 (viv 8 éx Oeav rov wag 
ddirpias ppevos eionAGe roiv tpis dOAiow eps xany); fr. 854. 

Selfishness commended. Ajax 1366, 1367; LHiectra 1042 
(GAN erry evOa x7 Sixn BAGByv dépec—utilitarianism) ; Antigone 
1165-1167 (hedonism). 

_--————Gonscience. Lilectra 363, 364; Oecd. C. 547, 548 (what is done 
in ignorance is not sin); 974-987 (same as preceding) ; AnAgone 
540, 541; Zvrachiniae 410 (duty); Phéloctetes 1234 (the bow 

_restored to Philoctetes); 1251 ; fv. 845. 

Chastity. Zectra 587-590; O6ed. ZT. 1403-1408. 

Truth. Oecd. 7. 356; Oced. C. 1127; Tvrachiniae 450; 453, 
454; Philoctetes 83; 109 (a lie not always wrong); /*. 59; 76; 
773 326; 529. - 

Beauty of morality. Antigone 72; fr. 296; 616. 

Work. 7. 374. 
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EURIPIDES 


[Born 480 B.c., died 407-406. Akestis 438; Medea 431; Andromache, 431-421; 
Hippolytus 428(?); Hecuba 423 or earlier; Heraclidae early; Supplices 
421-420; Iphigenia in Tauris 418-412; Hercules Furens before 416; 
Troades 415; Electra, Helena, Phoenissae, traditionally assigned to 413-409 ; 
fon not after 412; Orestes 408; Iphigenia in Aulide, Bacchae, appeared 
after death of Euripides; Cyclops uncertain; Rhesus, probably spurious. 
References to Teubner text. ] 


EURIPIDES, owing to peculiar difficulties, requires fuller treat- 
ment than can be given here. The reader is referred to Zhe 
Moral Standpoint of Euripides (Blackie), from which are here 
reprinted the conclusion and the index. 

Euripides discarded the popular faith on moral grounds, and 
could see no reason for supposing that there was a divine 
Providence guiding human affairs and working out the moral 
law. The unseen power that controls the universe (Piceos 
avaykn) is probably non-moral. But he refused to infer that the 
result must be moral anarchy, for, whatever its origin, virtue is 
beautiful. It is just possible that he conceived the seed of 
morality in the human ¢vors to have been planted by God and 
left to grow, but the evidence does not warrant a confident 
verdict, and he certainly put no faith in the soz-disan¢ interpreters 
of the divine will. More probably he did not feel it necessary to 
look beyond the human ¢?vos itself for the origin of moral ideas. 
vos develops with time and training, and hence the true contrast 
between vos and vépos, the latter being manifestations of the 
former which become obsolete in time, in much the same way as 
a child outgrows the garments which once fitted his body. As 
necessary corollaries Euripides inferred :— 

(a) that the cultivated human intelligence (Ppjv, vous) is the 

supreme judge in the moral sphere. 

(2) that human institutions ought to be regulated by the 
principle that the human ¢vovs, wherever manifested, 
even in women and slaves, should be honoured and 
carefully cultivated. 
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INDEX 


(4) RELIGION AND PROVIDENCE 


(p= Providence. The asterisk denotes especial importance. } 


Alcestis 39, 49; 56; 962-984 (p); Bacchae 72-82; 200-209; 
221-225; 255-258; 847-861; 890-896; Hecuda 163, 164; 488- 
491* (p); 799-801* ; 958-960* (p); 1295 (p); Hedena 711, 712; 
759, 760 (p); Eictra 190-197; 583, 584 (Pp); 743, 7445 9713 
1169 (p); 1245; Herachdae 350, 351; 718, 719; Hercules Furens 
62; 2123; 339-347"; 1135 (Pp); 1243; 1308-1310; 1316-1319; 
1340-1346" ; Supplices 139; 195-249! (p); 301-303; 504, 505* 
(p); 594-597* (p); 610-613; 731-7333; Hippolytus 952-954* 
(Orphism) ; 1363-1369* (p); Jp4. in Aul 1034; 1189, 1190; 
Lph. in T. 380-391* 5 §70-575* 5; 711-715* 5 975-978; 1012-1015 5 
fon 252-2543; 331-368; 370-380*; 436-451"; 551-555"; 876- 
g22*; 1523-1527; 1615-1622"; Ovestes 416-418; 1179, 1180 
(p); Zroades 26, 27 (p); 469-471 ; 884-888* (p); fragments 149 
(p); 150 (p); 209; 224 (p); 256; 257 (p); 288; 354 (Pp); 355 
(Pp); 395 (Pp); 401 (p); 475 (Orphism); 478 (dvdyxn*); 483; 
493; 508 (p); 509 (p); 558 (p); 757 (the law of nature not evily7~ 
832* (p); 893 (Pp); 9043; 905 (P); 9353 942 (Pp); 970 (p); 981 
(p); 1007*. 

Besides the above, whatever the ‘gods’ say in the prologues 
and dénouements should be considered important. 

Divination. Helena 744-757; 919-923; 1626; Liectra 399, 
400; 981; Suppices 155; Lph. in Aul. 956; Jr. 793* ; 963. 

Sanctuary, Herachdae 101-104; 253-273; Jom 1312-1319* ; 
Jr. 1036*. 

Immortality. Adestis 364; 381; 995-1005* ; Hecuda 422; 
Helena 1014-1016*; 1421; Eiectva 682-684; Heracltdae 592- 
594* ; Supplices 531-536; Lph. in Aul. 1250-1252; Troades 632; 
Jr. 539; 5373; 639*5 734- 

1 Cf. Xen. Mem. A iv. 
2 For duos and dydyxn see Zroades 886 and fr. 902. 


— 
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(B) POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Alestis 452 (Athens); Andromache 173-176 (barbarians) ; 
445-453* (Sparta); 699-702 (democracy); Hecwba 123-129 (Ath.); 
254-257 (demo.); Heraclidae 181, 182 (Ath.); go1-903* (Sp.); 
Supplices 187-190* (Sp.); 229-245 (Ath.); 353 (Ath.); 376-380 
(Ath.); 429 foll.; Aippolytus 486-489 (demagogues) ; JPA. in Aul. 
1400, 1401 (barb.); Jom 29, 30 (Ath.); 262 (Ath.); 621-633 
(tyranny and demo.); 1038 (Ath.); Medea 119-121 (tyr.); 461- 
463 (exile); 536-544* (Greece and barb.); 649-651 (love of 
country); 824-845* (Ath.); Orestes 696-703 (demo.); -772 
(demo.); 901-913 (demagogues) ; 1506-1525* (barb.); Zyvoades 
207-209 (Ath.); 386, 387% (patriotism); Phoentissae 388, 389* 
(exile); 406 (love of country); 512-516; Jr. 93 (demo.); 193 
(arpdéypwv); 194 (arpdypwv); 608 (tyr.); 628* (demo.); 879 
(patriotism) ; 902 (drpdypwv) ; 1034* (cosmopolitanism). 

Friendship. Andromache 376, 377*; Hercules Fur. 57-59; 
1338; 1425, 1426; Lph. in Aul. 334; 408; Lph. in ZT. 408; 
674-676; 684-686; Jon 730; Orestes 735; 804; 806; 1014, 
IOI5; 10723; 1155, 1156; fr. 465; 894. 

(Mercy to enemies) Herachdae 966* ; (dex talionis) Andromache 
437, 438; Hecuba 844, 845; fon 1046, 1047; Medea 807-810; 
Orestes 413; fr. 1076, 1077. 

Animals. Hercules Fur. 1386-1388 (Verrall Four Plays of E. 
p. 194); Hippolytus 110-112; 1219; 1240; Jon 179; 1202-1205. 


(C) FAMILY LIFE 
[w= Women or married life; c= Children.) 


Alcestis 309-319 (step-mother) ; 415* (motherhood); 473-475 
(w); 879-880 (w); 882-888 (c); Andromache 173-180 (w); 241 
(w); 352-354 (w); 373 (w); Aecuba 1181, 1182 (w); Electra 
931-933 (W); 1035-1040 (w); 1051-1053 (w); 1072-1075 (w); 
1097-1099 (w); Herachidae 476, 477 (w); Hercules Fur. 280, 281 
(c); 574-578 (c); 634, 635 (c); Supplices 40, 41 (w); 294 (w); 
1099-1103 (sons and daughters); Aippolytus 616-668* (w); 640 
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(w); 966 (w); JpA. in Aul 376, 377 (brothers); 508-510 
(brothers); 917 (motherhood); 1157-1161 (w); 1394 (w); 
Iph. in T. 57 (c); 1005, 1006 (w) ; 1298 (w); Jon 398-400* (w) ; 
472-491* (c); r10go-1105 (w); Medea 229-266* (w); 407-409 
(w); 1033-1035 (c); 1081-1093" (w); 1094-1115* (c); 1206- 
1210 (c); Phoenissae 198-201 (w); 355, 356 (w and Cc); 374, 375 
(brothers) ; /7. 36 (w); 104 (c); 111 (honour to parents); 318* 
(c); 320 (w); 321 (w); 322 (w); 339 (stepchildren); 360% 
(children and parents); 405, 406, 466, 467, 496, 497, 499; 500, 
501, 503, 504, 547, 548, 549, 658%, 673, 805, 819 (all w); 848 
(honour to parents); g01* (w); 943 (honour to parents); 1042 
(w); 1043 (w). 

Slavery. <Alestis 194, 195; 210, 211; 769, 770; 813; 948, 
949 ; Andromache 56-59 ; 89, 90; Hecuba 332, 333; Helena 728- 
731; Electra 633; Iph. in Aul. 1400, 1401; Jon 854-856* ; /*. 
§0; 87; 216; 515; 533; 828; 966. 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Good birth <Azkestis 601; Andromache 1279-1283; Hecuba 
379-381; 592-602; Electra 37, 38; 367-390%; 550, 551; 
Herachidae 297-301; lon 239, -240; J%. 9; 223; 533; 54; 168; 
2343; 3313 3443 345%; 3783 5143; 529; 530; 5313 7393 966; 
IO5I. 

~~ ~External goods. Adestis 163-169; Electra 37, 38; 362, 363; 
426-431 ; Hercules Fur. 303, 304; 511, 512; 780; Medea 561; 
Phoenissae 495 ; 5543 5973 Jr. 55; 80*; 96; 143; 164*; 248* ; 
249; 250; 251; 326; 327; 328; 329; 364*; 441; 461; 642; 
7733 810; 884%. 

Pessimism. <Alcestts 802; Hecuba 956-961; Helena 2098; 
Hippolytus 189* ; 1102-1110; Medea 195, 196; 1224; fr. 287; 
452; 696; 956. 

Old age. Suppiices 1108-1113; /%. 579; 580; 638; 802; 
1065. 

cide. Helena 96, 97; 298-302; Hercules Furens 1210- 
12123 Tvoades 1012-1014. 
Beauty. Andromache 207, 208; Helena 304, 305; fr. 552* ; 


921. 
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duos évOpeomlyg.—~ 


Bacchae 314, 315 (cwdpoveiv in dicts); 895, 896; Helena 
1002, 1003 (iepdv Sixns év ry pioe); Electra 941; Hippolytus 79, 
80 (cwdpoveiv in pois); Orestes 126, 127 (® pions, év dvOpwrrouriv 
ws pey el xaxdv, cwrjpidv Te TOIs Kadws KexTnpéevots) ; Lon 642-644 
(6 & evxrdv avOpurowr, Kav dxovow 7, Sixatov elvai p’ 6 vdpos 7 
puois P aya rapetxye ty Oe@); fr. 168; 170; 187; 205*; 344; 
378; 620; 635; 807; 831; 912; I050 (H vows Exdorw Tov 
yévous éoriv ratpis). 


priv 
LHippolytus 317; Orestes 1604; fr. 199; 211; 828. Cf. 7%. 
284 on athletics. 


yous. 


Troades 987, 988 (chastity in vous); fy. 211; 552; 1007 (6 vovs——~ 
yap npav errw év éxdoty Oeds). Cf. fr. 894 (the codds is a true 
piXos). 

Personal virtue. Ziectra 50, 51; 256 (moral purity); Azppo- 
lytus 102 (moral purity); 316, 317 (conscience); 612 (oath) ; 
Iph. in Aul. 394 (oath); 1005 (oath); Medea 439-440; Orestes 
395, 396* (conscience); 492 (virtue beautiful); 7. 11 (virtue 
shown in death) ; 291 (truth); 737 (truth); 1017 (virtue beautiful); 
299* ; 609* (origin of evil is in men). 

Idleness and work. LZiectra 80, 81; /r. 37; 238; 239; 242; 
396; 4643 477; 719. 


ADDENDUM 


That the Greeks did not regard homicide as a sin is illus- 
trated by the fact that human sacrifice was not unknown in 
_ historical times. See Herodotus vii. 197. 
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